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A CONTADINA FAMILY, PRISONERS WITH BANDITTI. 


BY PROFESSOR W. J. 


In fair Italia’s sunny clime 

Each village has its festal time, 

Of patron Saint when annual rite 

A thousand votaries will unite ; 

When friends and kindred, severed long, 
Meet round the hearth, a joyous throng, 
And keep alive the love that might 

By absence be extinguished quite. 

Fair broke the morn; in blythe array 
A happy group had ta’en their way 
To visit distant friends, and share 
This season of alternate prayer, 

And love, and revelry, and mirth, 
Happiest of happy sons of earth. 

But, ah! what mortal foresight knows 
The events a moment may disclose? 
The happy group, at break of day 
That sped so joyous on their way, 
Behold them, in an ill-starred hour, 
Beset, and in a Bandit’s power. 

See them in that secluded glen 
Surrounded by those ruffian men, 

And realize by fancy’s power 

The desolation of that hour. 

Yet, ah! what fancy, or what art 

Of words, can paint that mother’s heart ? 
Placed in this trying scene of fear, 
With all she holds on earth most dear, 
The workings of her soul are seen 

In her clasped hands and downcast mien. 
In presence of the lawless power 

Of brutal force, that rules the hour, 
Meekly she bends, for worse than vain 
Were every effort to complain ; 

A silent bending to her fate 

Is her sule way to supplicate. 

Yet there is one who sweetly pleads 
Against the wrong of these misdeeds, 
Though happily unconscious still 
Of any sense of threatened ill: 

It is the infant, sunk to rest 

In slumber on that mother’s breast, 
Whose rosy cherub cheek the while 

Is dimpled o’er by many a smile, 

That, midst this scene of fear and gloom, 
Would seem to tell a tale of home. 

Another gentle form is by, 

But blanched her cheek, and in her eye 
Is fear wrought up to agony; 

Their girl, their budding joy and pride, 
More prized than all the world beside. 
See how the little trembling maid 
Shrinks, at the Bandit’s glance dismayed, 
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As still his bold and lawless gaze 

O’er all her form insatiate strays. 
Seeking asylum in her fear 

How close she creeps her mother near, 
And to her side does fondly cling, 

Like chicken ‘neath the parent’s wing, 
When poised above in airy height 

On wing of terror floats the kite. 
Unheeded on the grass hard by 

Her little rustic treasures lie, 

That locket with the braided hair, 
Which for the giver’s sake she ware, 
That rosary, with its beads of gold, 
Duly at morn and evening told ; 

Little she weened that ever they 
Should be a reckless Bandit's prey. 
There idly hangs the tambourine, 
Whose tones amid the festive scene, 
To sprightly dance hath kept the time, 
Or with some blythe air mixed its chime. 


See the poor father—there he sits; 
Droops the sad head, and sighs by fits; 
Look at his lorn, dejected air, 

Yet not one thought of eelf is there: 
No other pang his bosom feels 

Than what a father’s heart reveals. 
All that he treasures here below, 
The sum of all his weal or woe, 

His hopes, his fears—all, all is there: 
The partner of his tender care, 

His child, who wakes a double fear, 
A pang his bosom cannot bear, 

Then his babe, hushed in sleep profound, 
Strange contrast to the scene around! 


Yet, in the very depth of ill 
Oft is there store of comfort still, 
And kindly destinies befriend 
Those who hope strongly to the end. 
Look up, poor sufferers, look with eye 
Of confidence, relief is nigh! 
Amid the opening woods, behold 
Where yonder towering heights unfold, 
And yield a passage to the plain; 
See you not there an armed train, 
Winding through rocks their cautious way ; 
See where they come in close array; 
By more than human foresight sent, 
They come to save the innocent, 
To their expecting hearths once more 
Theee children of distress restore, 
While eyes that weep with joy amain 
Shall hail them to their homes again. 
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MARK MERIDEN. 


BY MRS. H. 
« Come, Mark Meriden! don’t settle down into an 
old grandfather before your time—a pretty wife’s a 
pretty thing, Mark, and a pretty house is a pretty 
thing—but hang it!—one must have a little of 
life.” 

Mark Meriden stood at his desk, giving a last look 
at his books, while Ben Sanford—the roguish—the 
merry—the song singing—the Ben of all Bens, was 
thus urging on him the claims of a projected frolic 
that evening. Now Ben was precisely the messenger 
for such an embassy—there was fun in the twinkle 
of his blue eye, and a world of waggery in the turn 
of his head, and in a pair of broad roguish dimples 
that went merrily dodging in and out of his cheeks 
every time he spoke, and he had laid hold of Mark’s 
arm to drag him away. But Mark sheok off his 
hand, and finished summing up a column of figures— 
put the blotting paper into the book, and the book 
into the place, wiped his pen—all with an air of great 
thoughtfulness—and, at last, turning to Ben, said— 
« I think I won't go this time.” 

« Now why not?” said Ben, eagerly. 

«“ Because—because,” said Mark, smiling; “ be- 
cause I have an odd fancy that I should like Mrs. 
Meriden’s company better this evening.” 

«“ Hang Mrs. Meriden—beg pardon, Mark—hang 
myself for saying so—but one don’t like to see a fine 
fellow buried alive !—come, take a real wake up with 
us.” 

« Thank you, Ben, but I hav’n’t been asleep and 
don’t need it. So I'll go home and see my wife”— 
and thereat Mark turned a resolute footstep home- 
ward as a well-trained husband ought. 

« Now,” says one of our readers, “ who was Mark 
Meriden ?”—Y ou would not have asked, good reader, 
if you had lived in the town of , when his name 
first appeared on the outside of one of its most fashion- 
able shops “ Mark Meriden,” surrounded by those 
waving insignia of grace and fashion that young 
belles need to have their eyes turned off from behold- 
ing. Every thing in the tasteful establishment told 
of well arranged business, and Mark himself, the 
mirror of fashion, faultless in every article of costume, 
quick, attentive, polite, was every day to be seen 
there winning “ golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple.” Mark’s shop became the resort of high ton— 
the fashionable exchange, the promenade of beauty 
and wealth, who came there to be enlightened as to 
the ways and means of disposing of their surplus 
revenue—to see and to be seen. So attentive, polite, 
and considerate was Mark, so profound his bows, so 
bright his eyes, so unexceptionable his whiskers, that 
it might have proved a dangerous resort for the 
ladies, had not a neat, tasteful house, going up in the 
neighbourhood, been currently reported as the future 
residence of an already elected Mrs. Meriden; and in 
a few months, the house neatly finished, and tastefully 
furnished, received a very pretty lady who called her- 
self to that effect. She was as truly refined and 
lovely a woman as ever formed the centre flower in 
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a domestic bouquet, and Mark might justly be par- 
doned for having as good again an opinion of him. 
self for having been fortunate enough to secure her. 

Mark had an extensive circle of business and plea- 
sure acquaintances, for he had been one of the social, 
companionable sort, whose money generally found 
its way out of his pocket in very fair proportion to 
the rate it came in. In short, he was given to clubs, 
oyster suppers, and now and then a wine party, and 
various other social privileges for elevating one’s 
spirits and depressing one’s cash, that abound among 
enlightened communities. 

But nevertheless, at the bottom of Mark’s head, 
there was a very substantial stratum of a certain 
quality called common sense, a trait, which though 
it was never set down in any chart of phrenology, 
may very justly be called a faculty, and one too which 
makes a very striking difference among people as the 
world goes. In consequence of being thus consti- 
tuted, Mark, when he found himself in love with, and 
engaged to a very pretty girl, began to reflect with 
more than ordinary seriousness on his habits, ways, 
and manners of life. He also took an accurate sur- 
vey of his business, formed an average estimate of his 
future income on the soberest probabilities, and de- 
termined to live a little even within that. He also 
provided himself with a small accouat book, with 
which he intended to live in habits of very close ac- 
quaintance, and in this book he designed to note 
down all the savings consequent upon the retrench- 
ing of certain little extras, before alluded to, in which 
he had been in the habit of. pretty freely indulging 
himself. 

Upon the present occasion, it had cost him some- 
thing of an effort to say “no,” for Mark was one 
of your easy “ clever fellows” to whom the enuncia- 
tion of this little syllable causes as much trouble as 
all the gutturals of the German. However, when he 
came in sight of his parlour windows through which 
a bright fire was shining—when he entered and found 
the clean glowing hearth, the easy chair drawn up in 
front, and a pair of embroidered slippers waiting for 
him quite at their leisure, and above all, when he read 
the quick glance of welcome in a pair of very bright 
eyes, Mark forgot all about Ben Sandford, and all 
bachelor friends and allurements whatsoever, and 
thought himself the happiest fellow on earth. 

The evening past off rapidly by the help of music, 
reading, and the little small talk of which newly 
married people generally find a supply, and the next 
morning saw Mark at early business hours with as 
steady a hand and as cool a head as if there had 
been no such thing as bachelor frolicks in existence. 

Late in the forenoon, Ben Sanford lounged in to 
ogle a few of the ladies, and above all, to rally Mark 
on losing the glorious fun of the evening before. 

“Upon my word, Mark,” he began, “we must 
have you put up for Selectman, you are becoming so 
extremely ancient and venerable in your ways—how- 
ever, you are to be excused,” he added, “ circum- 
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stances considered—female influence !—ah !—well! 
it’s a fine affair this marriage !” 

“ Better try it, Mr. Sanford,” said a bright saucy 
girl, who, with her laughing companions, was stand- 
ing by while Ben was speaking. 

« Ah, madam! the wherewithal !” said Ben, rolling 
up his eyes with a tragic expression. “If some 
clever old fellow would be so obliging as to die now, 
and leave me a few thousands—then, ladies! you 
should see !” 

“ But speaking of money,” said Mark, when he 
saw the ladies busy over some laces he had just 
thrown on to the counter—* what did your ‘ glorious 
fun’ cost you?” 

“ Pooh !—nothing !—only a ten dollar bill—no- 
thing in my purse, you know ?” 

* Nothing in your purse ?—not an uncommon in- 
cident after these occasions,” said Mark, laughing. 

* Oh, hang it all!” said Ben—* too true!—I can 
get no remedy for this consumption of the purse, as 
old Falstaff says; however, the world owes me a 
living, and so good morning !” 

Ben Sanford was just one of that class of young 
men of whom common report goes, that they can do 
any thing they please, and who consider this point as 
so well established, that they do not think it necesary 
to illustrate it by doing any thing at all. He was a 
lawyer of talents, and would have had an extensive run 
of business, had he not been one of the class of people 
never to be found when wanted. His law books and 
law office saw far less of him than certain fashionable 
places of resort, where his handsome person and va- 
rious social accomplishments, always secured to him 
a welcome reception. Ben had some little property 
left him by his father, just enough as he used laugh- 
ingly to quote, “ to keep him in gloves and cologne 
water,” and for the rest, he seemed vastly contented 
with his old maxim, * the world owes me a living,” 
forgetting that the world can sometimes prove as poor 
a paymaster as the most fashionable young gentleman 
going. 

But to return to Mark. When he had settled his 
accounts at night, he took from a pigeon-hole in his 
desk, the little book aforenamed, and entered as fol- 
lows: “To one real wake up, $10,” which being 
done, he locked his desk, and returned once more to 
Mrs. Meriden. 

Days flew on, and the shop of Mark became in- 
creasingly popular, and still from time to time he was 
assailed by the kind of temptation we have described. 
Now it was, “ Mark, my dear fellow, do join us in a 
trip to G—’s ;’—and now, “ Come, my old boy, let 
us have a spree at F—’s ;”—now it was the club, now 
the oyster supper—but still Mark was invincible and 
still as one or another gaily recounted the history of 
the scene, he silently committed the account of the 
expense to his little book. Yet was not Mark cyni- 
cal or unsocial. His refusals, though so firm, were 
invariably good natured, and though he could not be 
drawn abroad, yet he was unquestionably open hand- 
ed and free in his own home. No house had so 
warm a welcome—no dinner table could be more 
bountiful or more freely open for the behoof of all 
gentlemen of the dining-out order—no tea-table pre- 
sented more unex¢ceptionable toast, and no evening 
lounge was more easy, home-like, and cheerful, than 
on the warm sofas in the snug parlours of Mark 
Meriden. ‘They also gave evening parties, where all 
was brilliant, tasteful, and well ordered; and, in fine, 


notwithstanding his short comings, Mark was set 
down as a fine open-handed fellow after all. 

At the end of the year, Mark cast up the account 
in his little book, and was mightily astonished at it, 
for with all his ideas of the power of numbers, he had 
no idea that the twos, and fives, and tens, and ones, 
which on greater or smaller occasions, had found 
their way into his columns, would mount up to a 
sum so considerable. Mark looked about him—the 
world was going well—his business machinery mov- 
ing in exact touch and time—his house—where was 
there a prettier one ?—where a place more reple'e 
with every home-drawing comfort? Had he lost any 
thing in pleasure the year past? Mark thought not, 
and therefore as he walked homeward, he stepped 
into a bookseller’s and ordered some books of superb 
engravings for Mrs. Meriden, and and spoke to a 
gardener to send some elegant flowering exotics for 
which he had heard her express an admiration some 
evenings before. 

That same evening came in Ben Sanford, as he 
expressed it, “ in the very depths of indigo,” for young 
gentlemen whose worldly matters invariably go on 
wrong end foremost, will sometimes be found in this 
condition, however exuberant may be their stock of 
animal spirits, 

« Pray Ben, what is the matter?” said Mark kindly, 
as the latter stretched himself at length, in an arm- 
chair, groaning audibly. 

« Oh, a bilious attack—Mark !—shoemakers’ bills! 
tailors’ bills!—boarding house bills!—all sent in for 
new year’s presents !—hang ’em all !” 

Mark was silent for a few moments, and Ben con- 
tinued “ Confound it, Mark! what’s the sense of liv- 
ing, if a fellow is to be so cursedly poor! Here you, 
Mark, born in the same town with me, and younger 
than I by some two years—you have a house, as 
snug, as cosy, and comfortable as man need ask—a 
wife like an angel—peace and plenty by the bushel, 
and all comes of having a good run of luck in the 
money line”—and Ben kicked his slippers against 
the andiron most energetically. 

“ What has become of Emily P——?” asked 
Mark, after a pause. 

« Poor soul!” said Ben, “there she is yet, with 
all sweetness and patience, waiting till such a luck- 
less scapegrace as I can give her a home and a hue. 
band. I wish to my soul, for her sake, I could afford 
to be married, and have a home of my own; besides, 
to tell the truth, I am tired of this rambling, scram. 
bling, out-at-elbow, slip-shod life.” 

«“ Why don’t you get married ?” said Mark. 

«“ Why don’t I? to be sure—use my tailors’ bills 
for fuel, and my board bill for house rent, and my 
shoe bill for bread and butter—hey? Would you 
recommend a poor girl to try me, Mark—all things 
considered ?” said Ben, bitterly. 

Mark reflected awhile in silence, and then drew out 
his book—his little book, to which we have before 
alluded. 

« Just look at this account, Ben,” said he; «I 
know you hate figures, but just for once.” 

Ben glanced at it impatiently—laughed when he 
read over the two or three first items, but his face 
lengthened as he proceeded, and Mark detected a 
sort of whistle of astonishment as he read the sum 
total, 

«“ Well, Mark!” he exclaimed, “ what a very old 
gentlemanly, considerate trick is this of yours—to sit 
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behind your curtain so coolly noting down the ‘ cost 
and come to’ of all our little frolics—really it is most 
edifying! How much you must have enjoyed your 
superior discretion and forethought,” and Ben laughed, 
but not with his usual glee. 

« Nay, you mistake,” said Mark. “I kept this 
account merely to see what J had been in the habit 
of spending myself, and as you and I have been 
always hand and glove in every thing, it answers 
equally for you. It was only yesterday that I sum- 
med up the account, and I assure you the result sur- 
prised myself; and now Ben, the sum here set down, 
and as much more as you please, is freely at your 
disposal, to clear off old scores for the year, provided 
you will accept with it this little book as a new year’s 
gift, and use it one twelve-month as I have done; 
and if at the end of that time, you are not ready to 
introduce me to Mrs. Sanford, I am much mis- 
taken.” 

Ben grasped his friend’s hand—but just then the 
entrance of Mrs. Meriden prevented his reply —Mark 


however, saw with satisfaction that he put the book 
carefully in his vest pocket, and buttoned up his coat 
with the air of a man who is buttoning up a new 
resolution. 

When they parted for the night, Mark said with a 
smile, “In case of bilious attacks, you know where 
to send for medicine.” Ben answered only by a 
fervent grasp of the hand, for his throat felt too full 
for him to answer. 

Mark Meriden’s book answered the purpose admi- 
rably. In less than two years Ben Sanfurd was the 
most popular lawyer in , and as steady a house. 
holder as you might wish to see, and, in conclusion, 
as this is a Lady’s Book, we will just ask our lady 
readers their opinion on one point, and it is this: 

If Mrs. Meriden had been a woman who under- 
stood what is called “ catching a beau,” better than 
securing a husband—if she had never curled her hair 
except for company, and thought it a degradation to 
know how to keep a house comfortable, would all 
these things have happened ? 
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BY MRS. L. H. 


Graze on—graze on—-there comes no sound 
Of border warfare near, 
No slogan cry of gathering clan, 
No battle axe or spear ; 
No belted knight, in armour bright, 
With glance of kindling ire, 
Doth change the sport of Chevy-chase, 
To conflict stern and dire. 


Ye know not, that ye press the spot 
Where Percy held his way, 

Across the marches in his pride, 
The “ chiefest harts” to slay; 

And where the stout Earl Douglas rode, 
Upon his milk-white steed, 

With fifteen hundred Scottish spears 
To stay the invader's deed. 


CHEVIOT HILLS. 
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Graze on—graze on—there’s many a rill, 
Wild wandering through the glade, 

Where you may freely slake your thirst, 
With none to make afraid; 

There’s many a murmuring stream that flows 
From Cheviot's terrac’d side, 

Yet not one drop of warrior’s gore 
Distains its crystal tide. 


For Scotland from her hills hath come, 
And England o'er the Tweed, 

To give the mountain winds the feuds 
That made their noblest bleed ; 

And like two friends, around whose hearts 
Some brief estrangement run, 

Love all the closer for the past, 
And sit them down as one. 





THE EXTREMELY 


Far be it from us to deny that the fair sex are 
exhibited to the most advantage, when they throw 
off artificials and appear in their natural character. 
But there is a class who like so much to have it said 
of them “ how very natural!” that they become affect- 
ed on purpose, 

The extremely natural young lady is always doing 
some out of the way thing, that she may appear 
simple and girlish. She is most particularly fond 
of romping; and, when you are out walking with her 
is sure to run after a small donkey, or jump a ditch, 
or have her fortune told, or thrust herself bolt through 
a hedge; all which little exhibitions she esteems to 
be beautiful and touching pieces of rustic elegance. 
Then suppose she is able to sing, and comes toa 
green lane, forthwith she begins chirruping like a 
young sparrow; and if a cart pass by at that particular 
time, ten to one she jumps in and tells the boy to 
make the hesses gallop. She enjoys nothing so much 
as getting her gown torn, and is particularly fond of 
arranging her hair out of doors. We have known 
her stop on a common, give us her bonnet and cap 
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to hold, and proceed to her toilet in the most simple, 
and unaflected manner possible; all so delightfully 
natural; it was quite pleasant to see her setting her 
curls in their places, and wagging about her head 
right and left. When the natural young lady is in 
doors, she is always running ont of doors, especially 
if it rains—that is perfection. She is delighted above 
all things with making snow-balls, If there be a 
cow within a mile, she is sure to go some morning 
before breakfast and drink the warm milk, a feat of 
which she never ceases to talk for three months after. 
She will box a gentleman’s ears and think nothing 
of it. She was never known to walk, but always 
hops and skips. Her utmost ambition is to be called 
a wild thing. This makes her talk frequently in a 
very odd manner, especially to gentlemen. She will 
tell Mr. Cripps that he looks particularly well, where- 
upon Mr. Cripps smiles, and is straightway informed 
that he looks particularly well for Mr. Cripps. 

If we are ever to fall in love, in this late season 
of our existence, preserve us from falling in love with 
the extremely natural young lady. 
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ELIZA FARNHAM; or, 
BY MISS 


[Concluded from p. 220.) 
PART THE SECOND. 


Exiza Farnam saw plainly that her grandmotlier’s 
letter was not available in the present dilemma, so 
she folded it up and sat turning it about in her hand, 
and looking sadly perplexed. The girl Belinda was 
originally from Philadelphia, but she had lived awhile 
at Mrs. Holloway’s boarding-school, where she was 
on very familiar terms with the young ladies, in con- 
sequence of executing for them numerous confidential 
commissions in relation to confectionary matters, 
library books, &c. She knew our heroine perfectly 
well, having been in many of her little secrets, all of 
which she had kept as people of her class usually 
keep them. Instead of obeying Mrs. Farnham’s or- 
der with regard to the sugar box, Belinda loitered in 
the parlour, fully aware of the circumstances that were 
causing so much annoyance to the young lady. She 
now came forward and said—* Miss Eliza, if I was 
you I wouldn’t have nothing to du with that old 
foolish letter of your grandma’s—I’m sure it’s n@t at 
all fit to send to no young gentleman now-a-days; 
and the better they’re advised the worse they are. If 
you want to take the pattern of a true lover’s letter, 
(such as young ladies writes now) I'll lend you one 
of mine, that I writ last night, setting up "till twelve 
o’clock to get through. You know I’m engaged to 
Mr. Sodus, that handsome coloured gentleman that 
pays attention to the people what stops at the Inde- 
pendence Hotel. He has gone to New York to ac- 
cept of a place as one of the seven head-waiters in the 
Amboy boat, where the passengers begins and finish. 
es. And when we are married he is to be put on at 
the other end of the line, and we are to go to house- 
keeping in Philadelphia—I needn't send off this letter 
for a few days, for it makes no difference whether he 
gets it now or any other time; so you're quite wel- 
come to borrow it, if it will do you any good. I'll 
just run and get it, before I attend your grandma’ 
with the sugar-box. I guess she is tired of waiting 
already, up there in the store-room; but she may 
get through the time a putting the shelves to rights, 
As for old Chloe’s wants, I dont care a cent for 
them.” 

Belinda then hastened out of the room, and shortly 
returned with a huge letter which she put into the 
hands of our heroine, who was still sitting in moody 
silence, and who took in despair the black girl’s epis- 
tle; thinking it just possible that she might collect a 
few ideas from it. Having carried it to the privacy 
of her own chamber, she threw herself on the bed, and 
commenced the perusal of this delectable missive. 


Pelicaneasus—may the Ist. 
Deer and belovid Mr. Sodass. 

The thyme seems particularly long since we 
parted, as all thyme dves when loviers are a way. 
Since I can no longer Grace my eyes with your Han. 
som bewty every day seems most a Year, for the hour 
is Long a coming that will store usto one a nother— 
IT hasten to ‘Tell you that I met with a Fatal Axident 
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yesterday, which will Make your hare Stand on end 
when you here it. Every Boddy had gone out, and 
I had just run to the frunt parlor to sea the long 
Stage go by that runs to Cunningjoeharry, and I 
saw my Deer frend Mirandy Woolwitch a setting on 
the frunt Seat, going Off with a lady as child’s Maid. 
So I was quite Afected, and kept waving my Towel 
at her long after the Stage was out of site. But I 
happened to lean out too far, so I lost my Ballence, 
and the sloping Sellar door was just under that win- 
dow, and Down went my head and Up went my 
Heels, and out I fell head foremast, and I went 
Slanting down the Sellar door till my forrad came to 
the pavement and broke one of the Brix. It is a 
Mersey I was not hurt—The boys Next door and 
Opposit came all round me as I was a Picking my- 
self Up, and had the impedence to Sing—* Poor Be- 
linda fell out of the window”—This meloncolly Axi- 
dent put me in mind of the Day when Me and you 
was a wawking Together and a krossing the Logg 
over the branch, and your foot Slipped and you tum- 
beld in to the watter and started the phrogs; and as 
you Splashed in, they Hopped out. I saw one grate 
big green and yaller phellow Jump right over your 
Back—lI am Still true and konstant to my favourite 
Sodass. I waste my thyme mostly in Smelling the 
flour you put into my hand at Parting and adorning 
my Head with it, and as it was a bluming Rose it 
still keeps its good Smell. I mostly Sing love songs 
now. Yesterdy Mrs. Farnum was rather Hard upon 
me when she found me Stirring butter and shugar for 
a Kake, and Singing—* Ah don’t mingul”—exactly 
like Mrs. Wood. The old lady says I do not Mind 
my dooties no Longer and sweeps dirty. Young 
persons in Love should not have no dooties to Mind, 
and should not be expected to wurk, for love ellevates 
the human sole, and wurk is only Fit for low-minded 
peeple, them as likes to Grovel with brumes and 
breshes in their Hands. For my part I Hold myself 
above it, but I Guess I shall have to keep on till after 
we gets Married, and then I shall Kick away the 
kitchen in short order. You prommist I should Live 
like a lady and give Balls, and go to Filladelfy to 
live. Word has just come from Filladelfy that rents 
is riz in Squinch street, and that wictuals is very 
Iligh and so is wedgetables. I was quite Afected 
when I heard such Bad news, but I suppose it will 
Make no difference to loviers Enamelled as we are, 
But let what will Happen—* Our days and Knights 
and months and years Fly round the cedar Pole.’* 
This to conclude, as my paper has come to an End, 
though I Bought a Grate big Sheet on purpose, and 
write small, I send you inclosed Heaps of love and 
alock of my hare for you to Kiss in Absence as you 
desired, put up in White paper. 
I remane 
my deerly Belovid Sodass 
your ever Afected sweatheart, 
And Sincerest admirer 
Beuinpa Broapueap. 


* Centre Pole. 
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N. B. P. 8S. I forgot to Tell you that most all 
the grate Peeple belonging to this town are Now in 
love—So look Out for weddings—You know Judge 
Bardley that tawks so Much about a man named 
Scot, and not general Scot neither—The other Even- 
ing at our house I heard him saying in the Middle of 
a long Rigmeroll—* Love rules the Court”—If that 
is the Case I do not Wonder so many poor peeple 
don’t get Justis done them when they comes to their 
Trials. 


“ Pshaw”—thought Eliza—*“ what nonsense !— 
And yet, after all, there are really more ideas in this 
foolish black girl’s letter than in my good grand- 
mama’s.—Well, I will put off the evil moment, and 
not write till to-morrow.—It is really too much for 
men, because they are engaged, to expect answers by 
return of post; and I shall not encourage Horace 
Montacute in any such absurdity. I wonder why it 
is the custom for lovers to write to each other at all. 
I wish it were considered improper.” 

When she met them at tea, Eliza Farnham in- 
formed her brother and grandmother that she had 
concluded to defer writing till the next day, in con- 
sequence of a violent head-ache; and that she had 
no doubt she could manage the business very well by 
herself, if she took sufficient time. 

Our heroine lay awake half the night, pondering 
on the task of the morrow, and trying to plan a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end for this dreaded epistle. 
She was afraid to copy a letter out of a book, for she 
knew Horace to be a great reader, and there was 
danger of his detecting the deception. At breakfast, 
Eliza heard with joy that Dr. Farnham would be out 
the whole morning, and that her grandmother was 
going to preserve rhubarb, and would be busily en- 
gaged till dinner-time. Eliza, therefore, took posses- 
sion of the library, and resolved with vigorous deter- 
mination to set desperately to work, and accomplish 
this formidable letter. She justly doubted her cor- 
rectness in orthography from having, when at school, 
been generally near the tail of her class; and as she 
had read little or nothing, the appearance of words 
was but faintly impressed on her mind; so she armed 
herself with Johnson and Walker on one side of the 
desk, and Webster’s and Entick’s Dictionaries on the 
other. She then set about a rough sketch of her 
letter. 

After writing the date and beginning “ Dear Ho- 
race,” she found herself already at a loss, and was 
unable to devise a single idea for a commencement; 
and she sat biting the feather of her pen (she could 
not write with a steel one) and looking up at the 
ceiling for near ten minutes. She then contrived to 
proceed through one line, during which, being doubt- 
ful of two words, she stopped to consult all the dic- 
tionaries, in case these authorities might differ. Her 
next difficulty was to finish the sentence, which she 
finally accomplished after looking out two more 
words in all the dictionaries. ‘This business appeared 
so laborious that our poor heroine thought she could 
get along faster by making the rough sketch without 
regard to the spelling, &c., and correcting the whole 
in a fair copy—*“Ah!”"—thought she—*« if people 
could only be allowed to spell just as they choose.” 

The dinner bell rung before she had completed het 
sketch (rough as it certainly was) and she carried it 
to her room and locked it up carefully. In the after. 
noon, she was too tired to resume her pen ; therefore 


she took a long nap: and in the evening there came 
some visiters, After the company had gone, Mrs. 
Farnham inquired of Eliza if she had finished her 
letter; but she replied—* Dear grandma’ be so kind 
as to ask me nothing more about it. I shall hate the 
very name of a letter.” 

« Well, well”—said the good old lady—*«I will 
not teaze you”—adding in a low voice—*“ and you 
may keep mine to look at as long as you please, and 
don’t be afraid to copy out of it whatever you choose.” 

« Horace Montacute will wonder that the answer 
to his epistle is so long in arriving’—observed Dr. 
Farnham. 

“ Well, it will not be the first thing he has won- 
dered at, and I dare say it will not be the last”— 
was the sensible reply of our heroine. 

Next morning, Eliza Farnham was glad to find 
that the doctor had been sent for to attend a con- 
sultation of physicians at a place thirty miles distant 
from Peloponnesus, and would not return home till 
nextday. “ Now”—thought she—*“ I can have the 
free use of the library—desk—dictionaries—gram- 
mars and all. I can write much better there than 
in my own room.” 

At length the rough sketch was finished, and on 
reading it over she found it much rougher than she 
had supposed ; and so full of errors, and containing 
so many things that must be changed entirely, that 
she determined on making another sketch that should 
not be quite so long. But as she drew near its com- 
pletion, she perceived that the second sketch would 
be still longer than the first; and on revising it she 
discovered that the faults were still more numerous, 
She almost cried with vexation ; but at last, consoled 
herself with the hope of being able in the fair copy 
to correct all errors. 

«“ Now came the tug of war.”—With a tremulous 
hand she took a sheet of fine letter paper, and as she 
could not write straightly without the assistance of 
lines, she ruled them with a pencil and ruled them 
crooked, which she did not perceive till with much 
care and pains she had written several sentences. 
She then called Belinda, and sent her to the station- 
er’s to buy a sheet of printed black lines to slip under 
her paper. But Belinda brought some lines that 
were quite too far apart. She was sent back for 
some that were closer together, but none such were 
to be had. The girl, however, informed Miss Farn- 
ham that she had seen at the store some paper that 
was ready-ruled. This was delightful news, and a 
quire of it was immediately procured. It was, how- 
ever, of the size called foolscap, and Eliza had to 
razée a sheet of it down to the dimensions of letter 
paper, 

She now set to work again, beginning with an- 
other new pen, but inadvertently commenced too 
near, as she thought, to the top of the page. Un- 
practised writers always think it comme il faut to 
begin very far down, even when they know that they 
have a great deal to say, and at the risk of being 
obliged at the last to write on, the margin for want 
of space, and to fill up every inch of the spare paper 
on the direction side. She now prepared another 
sheet, and began with—*“ Dear Horace”—half way 
down the page. 

As this was to be the fair copy, it was now that 
the orthography was to be corrected; but she forgot 
this important business till she had written three or 
four sentences and reached the bottom of the page. 
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Then, on consulting the dictionaries, she found that 
half her words had been spelt wrong. Of her faults 
of style she was unconscious; notwithstanding that 
at school she had been made to study Blair’s Lec- 
tures, that is to learn the words by rote and repeat 
them parrot-fashion, She now determined on writing 
a third sketch, which was to include correct spelling, 
&c., and was to serve as an exact model. This 
performance, with much trouble and difficulty, she at 
last achieved. Again she set to work at the formi- 
dable fair copy, and made a mistake in the date and 
left out a word in the first line; and not willing to 
disfigure her letter by erasures or interlineations, she 
took another fresh sheet and commenced anew. 

It would be painful to follow her through the re- 
remainder of that weary day, the whole of which was 
devoted to accomplishing a copy fair enough to dis- 
patch to her lover. She laboured at it both mormming 
and afternoon. 


And when they rang the evening bell 
The letter scarce was done. 


Finally, she determined not to fold it, direct it, or 
seal it till next morning, that she might go quite 
fresh to that arduous part of her task. At first, Eliza 
thought of reading her letter aloud to her grandmo- 
ther, but was deterred by the apprehension that it 
would not at all suit the taste of the old lady. She 
could not, however, resist her inclination to commu- 
nicate its contents to Belinda, when the girl came to 
her room at night with a pitcher of fresh water. 

« Well, Belinda” —said the young lady, after finish- 
ing this lecture—“ what do you think of my letter? 
You see I have managed it at last, all entirely by 
myself,” 

“I think it’s a most beautiful letter”—replied Be- 
linda—* only I don’t know what it is about, Some- 
how, I can’t tell what it means.” 

“That is the fault of your understanding, Belin- 
da”—said Miss Farnham. 

“ May be so”—replied Belinda. “But I have 
often heard things read that I could not understand 
at all, and somehow they sounded prettier than that. 
Somehow the words don’t seem to go right, and the 
same words seem to come in too often. And then 
you don’t tell your lovier the least bit of news, and 
there is not a single happening in it from one end 
to other. However, they say gentlemen are always 
blind when they’re in love, and may be Mr, Monta- 
cute will not find out that there’s no sense in the 
letter, and people can’t help being weak-minded.” 

«Come, come, Belinda”—said Miss Farnham— 
“you are going quite too far. Let me hear no more 
such talk. There is your own letter—of course I 
made no use of it, and I shall give grandmama’s 
back to her in the morning. And now, you must 
not, for your life, dare to breathe a syllable to any 
living creature about these letters, Say not a word 
to a human being about my having read yours, or 
about my reading mine to you. Be secret as the 
grave upon the whole business.” 

«Lor, Miss Eliza”—said the maid—« if ever I 
breathes a breath about the letters, if ever I tells any 
human quadruped what a dreadful nonplush you’ve 
been at because you did not know to write a letter 
to your sweetheart, and had to borrow patterns of 
every body both white and coloured, if ever I tells a 
word of this to either cat or dog I'll give you leave 
to cut my tongue out.” 


« I have no desire to perform such a job as that” — 
said Eliza—* but I assure you it will be the worse 
for you if I find you have betrayed this secret.” 

« And the better for me if I don’t”—inquired the 
girl. 

« Yes”—replied Eliza, going to her bureaun—* here 
is a pink silk handkerchief for you, that I have worn 
but once.” 

Belinda received the handkerchief with many 
thanks and curtsies ; and then hastened to the kitchen 
to display it to the other servants, saying—*“ See 
what I’ve got—Miss Eliza, with all her schooling, 
don’t know how to write a letter, and was at her 
wit’s end about answering one she got from her 
sweetheart away at Bosting. So she had to borrow 
mine that I writ to Mr. Sodass, for a pattern. And 
she took and copied it out and out, word for word, 
only leaving out the news and the happenings—I 
told yon what a great scribe I am always counted— 
so she could find no letter to suit her but mine. She 
got one from her grandmother first, but it was all 
stuff and she despised it, But now don’t for your 
lives, any of you, go to say one word about all this 
to any living soul, neither coloured folks nor white 
trash: for if you do, we shall have our tongues cut 
out all round; and as her brother’s a doctor she can 
easily get him to do the job.” 

The servants all put their fingers to their tongues. 

Next morning the letter was to go to the post- 
office, and our heroine set about folding, directing, 
and sealing it. Her school-letters had always been 
folded, directed and sealed by Miss Catherine Hollo- 
way. Poor Eliza, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
found it impossible to fold it straight and evenly, but 
consoled herself with the hope that Horace would 
not notice so trifling a circumstance. She then 
wrote the direction in a very straggling and awkward 
manner, somewhat as follows: the name being so 
small as to be scarcely legible, except to the practised 
eyes of post-men. 


Horace Montacute, Esquire 
. ? 
tremont Street, 


Bos. 


This done, she sealed it roughly and raggedly, letting 
two drops of wax fall on the paper. 

This letter was dispatched without being shown to 
either the doctor or Mrs. Farnham, and now that the 
long and irksome task was over, Eliza felt as if re- 
lieved from the pressure of a mountain. 

« Really”—thought she—« if I had foreseen this 
correspondence, I do not believe I would have en- 
gaged myself to Horace. A lover that lived always 
in one’s own town, would have been every way more 
convenient.” 

Her grandmother, as they sat at dinner, alarmed 
her by saying—* I should not wonder if there is an- 
other letter from Horace now on the road, inquiring 
why you have not answered his first one.” 

“If there is”—said Eliza—«“I will not answer 
that, I am determined.” 

We will now transfer the scene to Horace Mon- 
tacute’s residence in Boston, and advance the time 
to the important hour on which he received the first 
letter of his lady-love, after having been for several 
days in anxious expectation of it. Our heroine’s 
hope that his impatience to see the contents would 
cause him to disregard the outside was not exactly 
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realized, for he glanced at it with some surprise. 
Then hastily tearing it open, he read as follows: 


«“ Dear Horace—The time seems very long since 
we parted, and I have thought of nobody else hardly 
but you since our parting. Your Eliza always thinks 
a great deal about you, and hopes that your thoughts 
are chiefly turned on me as mine are chiefly upon 
my dear Horace, and ever will be until the happy 
moment when you and I shall have the happiness to 
meet again. It is a pleasing task to communicate 
and exchange all our thoughts, feelings, &c., with 
one another, writing often to one another frequent 
sincere letters, for letters, as a friend of my brother’s 
told him very properly the other day, are supposed to 
be sent from heaven to save us from being wretches, 
and we should be poor wretches certainly if we could 
not write letters, and very unhappy also. I am so 
fond of letter-writing I should like to keep it up all 
the year round, and it is such a great pleasure for 
Eliza to write letters to Horace, that I almost wish 
you to be absent that we may correspond. It is really 
a pleasure to me to let all my thoughts, feelings, &c. 
flow out in the epistolary style all smooth easy and 
without the least trouble, for your Eliza was always 
considered ready at my pen and composition. Your 
ever welcome letter was not received until this very 
morning, and I hastened to reply to it instantly, so 
you will excuse haste if you please. Brother says 
the post-office should be called to account for keeping 
it back, and none of us can by any means imagine 
their motive for keeping it back unless they have a 
spite at me, or you Horace perhaps. If your next 
letter, which I hope sincerely is now on the road, is 
not answered soon, it will certainly be because I did 
not get it in time to write soon, and we may all 
blame the post-office again because of it. I make 
haste to answer your last letter by return of post, as 
I have done, for fear you might think me false if your 
Eliza did not reply quick. I am so used to my pen 
that I can run off a letter of length in a few minutes 
and it is really quite play to me to use my pen, I 
hope it is the same to dear Horace, but if you have 
any difficulty in writing love-letters, or no time, you 
need not trouble yourself to write very soon an an- 
swer to this. Two or three weeks hence will be 
quite time enough to answer this letter, as I of course 
shall suppose you remain in good health, and have 
nothing particular to say. Indeed, as 1 know you 
are a healthy gentieman, I shall not be uneasy if dear 
Horace does not write again till you come on your 
next visit to Peloponnesus, and then as your Eliza 
will certainly see you, you need not write to me at 
all. She is not one of those impatient young beings 
who are always expecting letters: it is a bad habit. 
I now bid you adieu, Horace, and waft you a long 
farewell. I assure you your absence is felt by me: 
and of course it is the same by you. When we meet 
again, all griefs will be forgot by you and me. Be- 
lieve me 

«“ Your bride that is to be, 
« Sincerely, 
“ Exiza Farnnam.” 


To make this letter more intelligible to our readers, 
we have found it necessary to improve the punctua- 


tion. Also the orthography of the minor words, 


which Eliza thought she could spell correctly, because 
they were small; her researches in the dictionaries 


being confined to such as had not less than two syl- 
lables. To make her lover believe that she took 
pleasure in writing, she had (notwithstanding her 
commencement half way down the page) filled up 
every inch of the paper, that was not visible on the 
outside. 

Horace Montacute was startled at the first sentence 
of this delectable epistle, and his amazement increased 
as he proceeded. When he had finished, he found 
himself grinding his teeth and grasping a handful of 
his hair. For a moment he hoped it might be a 
forgery; but it was post-marked Peloponnesus, and 
the impression on the wax was that of a seal-ring he 
had caused to be made for her in New York, with a 
device and a motto of his own invention. “It is too 
true”—thought he, crushing the letter between his 
clasped hands, and stamping about the room, « It is 
Eliza Farnham’s, and she is a fool.—Yes—a silly, 
illiterate, shallow-headed simpleton, and her clumsy 
excuse about the post-office is a wilful falsehood.—I 
cannot—I will not marry her—I will not have a 
wife that I am ashamed of. And yet she is so beau- 
tiful—and she dresses well, and plays well, and dances 
well. What of that—I cannot be always gazing at 
ler dress, and her beauty, and she cannot always be 
singing and playing; but always, always should I be 
annoyed with her ignorance and folly. No—no—I 
never could introduce her to the Cressinghams, and 
the Erlingfords, and the Heathfields, and the Lanes- 
boroughs—I should dread to see her open her lips 
before them, and should sink with mortification ere 
she had done speaking. This absurd letter is a true 
picture of her mind. It has opened my eyes, and 
saved me from the abyss into which I was blindly 
about to throw myself. How could I possibly be so 
fascinated with her beauty ?—I shall detest the sight 
of a beauty for the rest of my life.” 

“Let me see”—he continued—throwing himself 
into a rocking chair, and rocking violently—« Did I 
ever hear her say any thing that denoted mind or 
information? Did I ever hear her talk sensibly on 
any subject ?—No—never—I can recollect nothing 
that was the least worthy of remembrance. It is too 
true that instead of listening to Eliza Farnham, I was 
always occupied in looking at her. Still, if she had 
ever said any thing worthy of remark, I must have 
observed it at the time, and thought of it afterwards. 
What did she talk about ?—Nothing, unless she could 
get aside with one of her cronies—then they seemed 
to gossip. When I addressed her (fool that I was) she 
only simpered—I took it for smiling innocence or 
youthful modesty. I recollect now at all our inter- 
views J talked, but she said nothing and only looked 
silly—sweetly, as I then thought. No, no—she does 
not love me—she never did. Ail that she cares for 
is my station and my fortune. She has not sense 
enough, or refinement enough, or heart enough to 
love any one. No—I cannot marry Eliza Farnham. 
I should be miserable myself with such a companion, 
and therefore I could not make her happy. She is 
too silly to have any feeling, and she only engaged 
herself to me for the sake of what women call an 
establishment. I wish I had never seen her, But 
what excuse can I make for breaking off the marriage. 
I can think of none.” 

Such was the perturbed suliloquy of Horace Mon- 
tacute, in his first moments of grief and disappoint- 
ment at finding that he had placed his affection on a 
woman whose intellect and acquirements seemed to 
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him so far below the average standard of her sex, and 
whom he now felt it impossible ever again to regard 
as the companion of his life. Gradually he grew 
calmer, and after long and painful deliberation, he 
came to the conclusion that the straightest course 
was the best, and that he would write to Dr. Farn- 
ham, candidly stating the truth, but in as delicate a 
manner as possible. ‘This he did by return of post; 
requesting Dr. Farnham to acquaint Eliza that finding 
on perusal of her letter no indications of that conge- 
niality of mind and affinity of taste, without which 
there cannot be happiness in married life, he had 
thought it best for both parties that their engagement 
should be cancelled. He therefore returned her letter, 
and requested that his should be sent back to him. 

We need not describe the regret and vexation of 
Dr. Farnham on reading Horace Montacute’s letter 
and the epistle which it inclosed. And he blamed 
himself for not having taken more account of the 
education of his sister. It was a severe task to break 
to Eliza the mortifying subject of her lover’s rejection. 
He consulted the old lady, whose chagrin was still 
greater than his own, except that it was unmixed 
with self-reproach. 

“ Poor thing——poor thing”—exclaimed Mrs. Farn- 
ham—* how I do pity her—how she will feel. What 
can be done !—How shall we tell her!—Why did not 
she take a copy of my letter ?—All would have been 
right then. However, I will go to her room and let 
her know all about it; for the sooner it is over the 
better. It will break her heart, that’s certain, She 
is dressing for Mrs. Gaylove’s party. But I am very 
sure after such news as this, she will not be in a state 
to go there or any where else. I am certain it will 
cost her a long fit of sickness. I must see first if 
there is plenty of arrow-root, and tapioca, and sago 
in the house. Perhaps I had best tell Cato to go to 
the coop and catch a fowl to-night, for I dare say 
chicken-broth may be wanted for her to-morrow. 
Poor dear girl!—I expect she will faint dead away 
the moment she reads Horace’s letter. I will take 
the camphor bottle with me, and also a few bed 
feathers to burn under her poor nose.” 

At this moment, Dr. Farnham was sent for to go 
immediately to a patient, and the good old lady, pro- 
vided with a plentiful supply of remedies for fainting 
fits, repaired to Eliza’s apartment, and found her 
grand-daughter before the glass, while Belinda was 
fastening the back of her dress. 

“ Dear, dear Eliza”—said Mrs, Farnham—*« I 
have bad news for you. There, sit down in the easy 
chair. Belinda, go out.”—Belinda obeyed, but re- 
mained on the other side of the door, and applied her 
ear to the key -hole. 

Mrs. Farnham then put Horace’s letter, inclosing 
Eliza’s own, into the hand of her grand-daughter, 
who started, changed colour, and having read it over, 
paused a few minutes. She then returned to the 
mirror, whirled round a few steps, singing a waltz, and 
proceeded to put an additional flower into her hair, 
saying—* Well, grandmother, if Horace Montacute 
won't have me, somebody else will—I am not the 
least afraid but I shall get quite as good a match, and 
perhaps a better still. I should not have had much 
peace with so very particular a husband—I don’t 
believe we are at all suited to each other. So you 
and Arthur may announce, as soon as you please, 
that the engagement is broken off, and I am again 
free. It is just as common now to proclaim a break- 


ing-off as an engagement. His love was very great, 
to be sure, when it went entirely by letters. Yes—lI 
think we are best apart.” 

“ Eliza”—said the old lady—*“don’t you feel 
faint ?” 

« Not at all, grandma’.” 

« No choking in your throat ?” 

«“ Not the least.” 

« No sickness about your heart?” 

“ None whatever, grandma’.” 

“ Perhaps you had better take a few drops of cam. 
phor and water.” 

« What for, dear grandma’.” 

« Why—for fear.” 

“ No—I hate camphor.” 

« Don’t say that, dear—it’s wicked to hate medi- 
cine.” 

« Well, grandma’—don’t be uneasy about me—I 
am going to the party; and I shall have beaux enough 
there to put that impertinent fellow Horace Montacute 
quite out of my head. If he is to choose a wife by 
her letter-writing, he had better take Katy Holloway 
with her pug nose and horse-shoe mouth. I am sure 
I can wish him nothing worse.” 

Belinda would have listened longer at the key-hole, 
only that she was so impatient to communicate what 
she had already heard: and hastening to the kitchen 
she made her report to the other servants, Her 
version of the story was, that Miss Eliza’s sweet- 
heart had given her up because she wrote him a bad 
letter, and that the young lady did not mind it at all, 
but pranced about the room, and said, “there’s as 
good fish in the sea as ever was caught”—and that 
she had seven other beaux waiting for her at the ball- 
door, and that her old sweet-heart was going right 
off to marry somebody named Katy, with a horse- 
shoe nose and a pug mouth.” 

“I guess"—added Belinda—* Miss Eliza is sorry 
enough now that she did not copy more out of my 
letter. But I'll just step over to Mrs. Gaylove’s 
kitchen, and let Venus and Diana know how things 
has turned out.” 

Eliza Farnham came home from the ball in far 
worse spirits than when she went. She had seen 
many beaux, but she had made no conquest. She 
went to bed, but found it impossible to sleep. Her 
first emotions of resentment and bravado were now 
succeeded by a deep sense of mortification; she felt 
that the loss of her lover was not such a trifle as she 
had been willing to suppose, and the dawn of morn- 
ing found her stil] awake, and in tears, 

At breakfast, she looked very pale and was un- 
usually silent; and though her good grandmother, 
finding that she did not eat, went to a closet and 
brought her a saucer of gooseberry jelly, still nothing 
could tempt her appetite, or restore her smiles. 

When the old lady had left the room to give 
orders for dinner, Dr. Farnham entered into a serious 
conversation with his sister on the deficiency which 
had led to the recent rejection of her hand by her 
fastidious lover. She seemed much touched; and her 
brother obtained from her a promise that she would 
set about the improvement of her mind with earnest 
assiduity. He advised that she should unfailingly 
devote her forenoons to reading and writing, and 
relinquish the idle practice of receiving and paying 
morning visits: and he proposed that she should every 
day address to him a letter about something that she 
had seen, heard, or read. ‘This, he assured his sister, 
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would greatly improve her in composition, and in 
every thing appertaining to epistolary correspondence, 
Eliza at first shrunk from the task, but her brother 
urged her to persevere. It soon grew comparatively 
ensy, and eventually it became one of her greatest 
pleasures. Ina short time she began to delight in 
books; and the more she read, the more she improved 
in conversation as well as in writing. 

Horace Montacute received from Dr. Farnham, 
by mail, his own letter to Eliza: that first and only 
letter, the reply to which had produced such impor- 
tant consequences. It was inclosed in a blank en- 
velope, to signify that no further communication 
could take place between them; the doctor feeling, 
(though he did not tell her so) that his young and 
inexperienced sister had been treated with too much 
severity by her double-refined lover. In a few days 
after the return of his first and last love-letter, Horace 
Montacute embarked in one of the Havre packets, 
with the resolution of spending several years in Eu- 
rope. During the voyage, he found it more difficult 
to banish Eliza Farnham from his mind than he had 
at first supposed ; but he consoled himself for the turn 
his love-affair had taken by reflecting on her absurd 
and ridiculous epistle, every word of which seemed 
indelibly engraven on his memory. “ No”—thought 
he—* all is for the best—I never could have been 
happy with such an illiterate simpleton, beautiful as 
she certainly is: and a man that is ashamed of his 
wife had better be without one.” 

Afier passing two years on the European continent, 
Horace Montacute made a second visit to London, 
and there he found in the person of Mrs. Amwell (an 
American lady, who, with her husband, had been 
living there a twelvemonth) the ci-devant Miss Copley 
at whose house in New York he had first met Eliza 
Farnham. Mrs. Amwell, though formerly a very 
giddy girl, devoted to dress and parties, had married 
a sensible man, and now bid fair to become a sensi- 
ble woman, She had seen much of Eliza shortly 
before leaving America; and our heroine had, with 
many tears, confided to her friend the mortifying 
cause of her estrangement from Horace Montacute. 
It had been settled that the two ladies should corre- 
spond regularly while separated by the Atlantic, 

Montacute took an early opportunity, though with 
flushed cheek and downcast eyes of inquiring after 
Miss Farnham. “She was well when I last heard 
from her”’—answered Mrs. Amwell. “She sends 
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me a letter once a month, and I expect one from her 
by the next arrival.” 

* What curious letters they must be !”—thought 
Horace. 

Just then Mr, Amwell came in with a smiling face, 
and threw on the table half a dozen American letters. 
Mrs. Amwell, having first gone through one from her 
own mother, took up an epistle folded, sealed, and 
directed with remarkable neatness. “ Ah!”—said 
she—* this is from Eliza Farnham.” Montacute 
felt as if he would have given worlds to look at the 
inside; and was unable to understand any thing that 
Mr. Amwell was telling him about the Bank of the 
United States. He was not, however, kept very long 
in suspense as to Eliza Farnham’s letter, for Mrs, 
Amwell having hastily perused it, put it into his hand, 
saying—* Mr. Montacute, there is nothing in this that 
may not be seen by you.” 

Our hero read the missive with much emotion and 
equal surprise. The hard, awkward, straggling chi- 
rography had now become free, graceful, and regular: 
the spelling and punctuation were perfect, the style 
was easy, euphonous, and critically correct; and the 
matter sensible and entertaining. She told of her 
occupations at home, and of the books she had last 
read, spoke of her brother with affectionate respect, 
and of her grandmother with overflowing kindness, 
and descanted amusingly upon the on-dits of the 
day. 

Hlorace Montacute was charmed, enchanted, and 
read the letter so often over, that Mrs. Amwell kindly 
offered to make a present of it, and also showed him 
from the same young lady, several others equally in- 
teresting. He felt all his love for Eliza Farnham 
return with redoubled warmth; or rather it was a 
new and superior sort of love, based on a more secure 
foundation than mere personal beauty. 

In another week our hero found himself on board 
one of the steam-packets; and in a fortnight he had 
landed on the wharf at New York. He proceeded 
immediately to Peloponnesus, made his peace with 
Eliza Farnham (a task by no means difficult), and in 
less than a month, the old lady was preserving a 
water-melon whole to grace the centre of the supper- 
table at her grand-daughter’s wedding. And a few 
days after that joyful event, Horace Montacute had 
the happiness of introducing to his relatives a bride 
whose intellectual acquirements wouid pass muster 
even in Boston. 
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BY oO. O,. 
Tue heart of woman, like the diamond, has 
Light treasur’d in it. There a ray serene 
Of Heaven's own sunshine evermore hath been. 
And tho’ each star of hope and joy may pass 
Away in darkness from life's stormy sky, 
If man but rightly keep that heart, he'll find 
Sweet gleams of consolation there enshrined, 
That will again illume his spirits eye, 
And thro’ all time, and trial, and distress, 


M’CLEAN. 


Beam on him with a constant blessedness. 
Oh! did he always love her as he should, 
She never would forget him. Did he strew 
Nothing but thornless flowers of kindness through 
His * household ways,” her happy spirit would 
Gather from them love's honey like the bee, 
And bive it in the cells of memory, 
In after years to be his manna food, 
When worn and faint in eorrow’s solitude. 
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THE TUILERIE 8. 


BY MRS, LYDIA H, SIGOURNEY. 


Amone the palaces that decorate the capital of France, 
that of the Tuileries naturally attracts the attention 
of the traveller. Stretching along the banks of the 
Seine, it is connected with the Louvre, by a gallery 
commenced during the reign of Henry IV., and com- 
pleted under the auspices of Louis XIV. Three 
sides of an immense parallelogram are thus formed, 
and it was the intention of Bonaparte to have added 
the fourth, and thus to have completed the most 
magnificent edifice of the kind that modern Europe 
can boast. 

As the eye fixes, involuntarily, upon the central 
pavilion, past scenes, and events of other days, sweep 
by, like living pictures. Francis I. seems to pass by, 
proudly, in his royal robes, and leaning upon his arm, 
his intriguing mother, Louise of Savoy, for whom he 
purchased the hotel, which originally occupied the 
site of this palace, somewhat more than three centu- 
ries since, 

Ninety years after, we see Henry III. hurrying 
from its walls, to escape a tumult of the people.— 
Assisted by his groom, he hastily mounts his horse, 
his dress disarranged, and the spurs but half fastened 
to his boots. Forty arquebusiers take aim at him, as 
he passes out by the Ponte Neuve, and when he finds 
himself free from the perilous neighbourhood of the 
city, he turns towards it, and extends his hand, with 
wrathful gestures, and imprecations of vengeance. 
This reminds one of the knight of Sir Walter Scott, 
the haughty Marmion, who on quitting the constrain- 
ed hospitality of the Douglas Castle, 


*“ Turned and rais’d his clenched hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 
And shook his gauntlet at the towers.” 


We shrink, as we imagine, gliding among these 
scenes, the form of the ambitious Catharine de Medi- 
cis, who built, for her son's residence, this very cen- 
tral pavilion, with its wings.—There, there, is the 
window, from whence the infamous Charles 1X. whom 
his mother “ Jezebel stirred up,” fired upon his own 
people, on the terrible August 24th, 1572, and while 
the groans of the murdered Protestants were resound- 
ing in his ears, continued to excite his ruffian soldiers 
with the hoarse and horrible cry, of « Kill! Kill!” 

At the summer solstice, two hundred and twenty 
years after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
Tuileries again re-echoed with the howling of an 
mfuriated mob, and the shrieks of the dying. Throngs 
of labourers, and the terrible women from the faubourg 
St. Antoine, with the brewer Santerre at their head, 
swelling as they passed along to twenty thousand, beat 
down the gates of the palace, hewed their way through 
the doors with hatchets, trampled through the royal 
apartments, brandishing their cutlasses, poles, and 
knives—rifled the bureaus in the bed chambers, and 
alarmed the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, with the 
most disgusting and brutal threats. The king, Louis 
XVI. adventured his person among the mob, and was 


miraculously preserved, after enduring great rudeness 
and indignity. 

On the 10th of August, of this same memorable 
1791, the dreadful immolation of the Swiss guards, 
deluged the grand staircase, the council-chamber, the 
chapel, and the throne-room with blood, 

Emerging from these gates, on the 19th of March, 
1815, Louis XVIII. appeared at midnight, attended 
only by a few persons, and moving feebly, with sad- 
ness depicted on his countenance, abdicated his palace 
and his throne. Behind him was the sound of the 
banners of the Corsican, rushing from Elba, and the 
scarce-suppressed hosannas of a fickle crowd. Ina 
few hours, Bonaparte entered the Tuileries in triumph, 
and seated himself on the throne of the Bourbons, 
losing the memory of his exile in the long, loud ac- 
clamations of « Vive |’Empereur,” and in the reign 
of the hundred days. 

But from the exciting pageants, and awful vestiges 
of the past, it is pleasant to turn, and view the palace 
of the Tuileries, as it now is, the favourite residence 
of a peaceful dynasty. Its spacious and splendid 
apartments, when lighted up for a presentation night, 
have a splendid and imposing effect. Louis Philippe, 
is undoubtedly one of the most interesting of the 
crowned heads of Europe, whether we consider his 
native endowments, the adversity, which in early life 
ripened his energies, or the firmness with which he 
has surmounted the dangers that have beset his 
throne, It is difficult to realize, in looking at his 
florid complexion, and animation of manner, that 
sixty-seven years have passed over him. 

He has a peculiar tact, in addressing pleasant re- 
marks to those with whom he converses, and putting 
them entirely at ease. ‘This is particularly felt, by 
inhabitants of the United Siates, when presented to 
him; for his recollections of the time spent in travel- 
ling there, of the geographical localities, and of the 
individuals with whom he there associated, are ex- 
ceedingly correct and vivid, and he seems to recur to 
them with greater pleasure, from seeing that they give 
pleasure to others. 

The queen is graceful, and truly polite, and her 
virtues and piety are appreciated by the nation, even 
by that part of it, who retain strong prejudices against 
the king. Madame Adelaide, the sister of Louis 
Philippe, has a countenance beaming with good feel- 
ings, and her sisterly affection, which is warmly reci- 
procated by her royal brother, forms a distinguishing 
and prominent trait in her character. ‘The Princess 
Clementine, and the Duke of Orleans, with the younger 
princes, have fine manners, and make their passing 
compliments to strangers, in a dignified and agreeable 
way, in which they are assisted by a perfect know- 
ledge of the English language, which appertains to the 
whole family. Their domestic education has been 
conducted judiciously, under the careful supervision 
of both parents, and has produced happy results. 
Louise, the Queen of the Belgians, is exceedingly 
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respected, and the late Princess Marie, who married 
Alexander, Duke of Wirtemburg, was eminent for 
native talent and taste in the fine arts, especially in 
sculpture, and died deeply lamented. 

The beauty of the young bride of the Duke of Ne- 
mours, who was Victoria of Saxe Coburg, and has 
appeared at the French court, for the first time, this 
winter, is acknowledged by all.—The royal family 
of Fiance, give an amiable example of those domestic 
attachments, and that true home-happiness, which 
exercise so happy an influence on the character in 
the period of its formation, and throughout the inter- 
course of life. These have not always been indige- 
nous on the soil of courts, and it is therefore the 
more delightful to see them flourishing there vigor- 
ously, and in alliance with the virtues. 

There are few traits in the French character, 


which strike a traveller more agreeably, than the 
sweet and strong affection of children for their parents. 
It is obvious and delightful, among all ranks. It 
reveals itself in every form of aid, assistance, or relief 
from care, which a younger hand can extend to the 
older and more wearied; and in those marked and 
affectionate courtesies, which are sometimes omitted, 
or held in too slight regard by those whose filial 
virtues are correctly rooted, and would be found active 
in any great emergency. But this is an affection 
which should give beauty to the intercourse of every 
day, continually humbling itself, for its inadequacy to 
repay in any measure that great love of a parent, 
which is the best earthly emblem of that Love Divine 
of which “day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night, showeth forth knowledge.” 


Paris. 
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Cassandra. 
I TELL thee, pride of Argos, 
I read it on the pages of the 
[ hear it in the music of the 
That are to me like prophecy. 
This written on the wild futurity, 
That rises on me like the weary west 
When storm is heralding the red-banner’d sun 
Down to his setting. I see letters there, 
Trac'd as by bloody types, all telling me 
There is sad welcome waiting in thy halls. 
It shall not be triumphal. Silence there, 
With murder shall stalk forth to welcome thee, 
And for the trumpet there shall come a cry 
Like Death's sharp shriek at midnight. It shall be 
From thine own lips—thus blowing their lone blast 
To signal thy return and glory. Nay— 
I tell thee ‘tis thy destiny. Shake not 
Thy unbelieving head—'twill wag again 
To a new impulse, ere the thin-edg'd moon 
Shall gather to its roundness. 


it shall be— 
clouds: 
winds, 


I see 


Agamemnon. 
Sorceress! 
I've heard of thee. Thy madness has not rent 
Always the curtain of the coming time, 
So palpably, that thou could'st peep beyond, 
Or credence would make service like a slave, 
To much that thou would’st harbinger. To me 
These notes of thy furetelling come like tones 
Of a discordant music. I hear not 
As if the awfal harmony of truth 
Master'd thy inspiration—but I hear 
Only chromatic ravings, that betray 
The falsehood of the fountain thou hast drank, 
To waken to this fury. I can see . 
My welcome that now waits from palaces 
And people, like a sea, to bear me on 
To my queen's bosom. I can see my halls 
Fling wide to listen to this tale of Troy. 
Great battle, sieges, and the trumpet voice 
Of strung-lang'd victory, with her countless tongues. 
I heed thee not, Caseandra. Thou shalt see 
A home whose arms shall open with rejoice, 
And tender proud reception. Yes—thine eye 


That gleams so wildly towards the Occident, 
As though it could read signs there, shall melt yet 
To very tears to mark the welcoming 


Shall sound upon my path—the tribute song 
That beauty gives to valour! I'm not vain 

To say this counter to thy prophecy— 

For / claim not the valour that all Greece 
Shows in these pil'd up spoils, that sink our bark 
Until her ganwale kisses the green waves. 


Cassandra. 
I've said it—and as that moon in the west 
Shall find her setting from this cloudy pomp, 
Now marsh'ling her through ether, so shall thine 
Come, from this glory that is round about 
Thy riding from thy triumph. It shall come 
In clouds and tears—in terror—and in storm. 
Shall there be pity for thee? ask the seas 
To pity the lone mariner, who calls 
Fur mercy on their billows. Ask the sun 
To halt upon his journey, that thy doom 
May not come quickly. Will it hear thy prayer? 
I tell thee that thy destiny is writ 
In light upon my vision. I can see 
The story of thy progress, and thy end, 
In plainer characters than have e’er fix'd 
My gaze upon the shadow of to-come, 
Since first my restless and foretelling lips 
Were wetted by Apollo's. I can see 
Thy Clytemnestra with a dagger come, 
Hid in her robes, yet reeking from the bed 
Where she fell faithless to thee. I can see 
Her white hand beckon thee, while her black heart 
Pants for thy leaping blood! 
Cassandra ceas‘d. 

She spake but to a statue—for that chief 
Of Argos heard not—and his spirit read 
Something which through that moonlight seemed to start 
With beauty, yet with terror! 

It had pass'd. 
The ship swung in her haven—and was heard 
The sulleu anchor plunging to the deep, 
From which she sprang impatient erst for Troy. 
Then for his palace hall with her who read 
His future on the sky, the chief went up— 
And Clytemnestra on that threshold stood 
To welcome him—and ere his footfall rang 
Upon its marble, to his bounding heart 
Sprung the quick dagger—and the foaming blood 
Dash‘d on the pallid hand that should have wrung 
His in its gladness! 
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4 STORY OF 
BY W. H. 


Tuese are the days of novelty—the days when old- 
fashioned things are heralded to the world in new 
names—when every shopman is magnified into an 
assistant, every little store into a warehouse, every 
petty dealer and chapman into a merchant—and, 
more than all, acts which our forefathers used to call 
high crimes and misdemeanours, are now softened 
into the polite and generic term of monomania, In- 
deed, to such an extent has this rage for novelty, es- 
pecially in the way of terms, been carried, that men 
clearly convicted of aggravated murders have been 
known to get off, and even to obtain sympathy, when 
their crimes were presented to the world as the me- 
lancholy effects of homicidal monomania! It is not, 
however, the intention of the humble writer of the 
following pages to preach a homily on monomania, 
but only to show that there are true and false im- 
pulses ranged under that very convenient title; and 
that it should be the business of men of discrimina- 
tion to distinguish between the two. The above de- 
scription, so far as the murders are concerned, may 
be fairly termed a description of the false monomania, 
or the criminal cloak of hypocrites and villains. But 
there is a true,a real monomania—the effects of 
which, on whatever subject it may be directed, are 
frequently as disastrous and dire to the individual 
patient, as are the results of the feeling falsely so 
called, to his friends and the public. I do not now 
allude to the wild fancies of hypochondriasis, as 
shown in such characters as “ L’homme de verre,” 
of Cervantes—but to those morbid aberrations of taste, 
those eccentric flights of genius, which fill the soul 
to the exclusion of all besides—that are to be found 
in the every day walks of life. The unhappy beings 
afflicted with one or other of these forms of mono- 
mania, are generally the dupes of the designing, the 
butts of the malicious, the causes of wit in the satiri- 
cal, the objects of pity to the philosophical, and the 
torment of their friends—while they frequently termi- 
nate their career, by being the successful architects 
of their own ruin. 

Now, of all the Protean shapes of this mental ma- 
lady in modern times, there are none more common 
or more ruinous, than a passion for pictures and cu- 
riosities, It is a raging passion that grows with what 
it feeds upon—an appetite that increases with posses- 
sion—until at length it is as irresistible, furious and 
craving, as the hydrophobia caused by the bite of the 
rabid dog. Alas! as noble a fellow as ever lived, the 
rich and gifted George Garrow, late a merchant of 
London, became a victim of this most seductive and 
patrician of all passions—the desire of being consi- 
dered a lover of taste, and an admirer of vertu. 

While yet in the mellow years of middle age, 
George Garrow retired from the scenes of busy life, 
with a fortune of £150,000, How many of his old 
friends—of those who enjoyed the outpourings of his 
well-stored mind in the social hour—remember him 
with his amiable lady ; and no less strange than true— 
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his twelve comely daughters, at his beautiful villa at 
Hammersmith—his rooms gorgeously furnished, his 
cellars well stored with the choicest wines, and his 
gardens and conservatories redolent with the fragrance 
of floral glories, and the rarest exotics from all quar- 
ters of the globe. Indeed, the very atmosphere of the 
little paradise around his dwelling, seemed the breath 
of “Araby and spicy Ind.” Surely if happiness 
could be said to exist beneath the skies, it was both 
possessed and enjoyed by George Garrow, Esquire, 
the retired London merchant, and his interesting 
family. And it did exist. Kind, amiable, virtuous, 
rich and benevolent—earth could offer them no en- 
joyments of a higher or purer character than those 
within their grasp—and for several years, Old Time 
sped on his way, without clouding the bright sunshine 
of their existence with the slightest gloom. Their 
felicity, however, was too great to last long in this 
world of sorrow, and that which seemed to open a 
new source of pleasure, proved to be ultimately, the 
bane of poor Garrow. 

The otium cum dignitate, as Horace has it, is 
certainly a very delightful thing; and as an Italian 
author (himself an idler) aptly says—there is nothing 
more truly pleasurable and happy, than the dolce far 
niente. Very true—all very true, so far as these 
sayings go. But then, the man of the world, and the 
moralist will agree, that the mind requires occupa- 
tion—it must be filled with something. Now this 
was precisely the case with Garrow. He had been 
employed for many years in the active pursuits of 
commerce, and when he retired, he frequently found 
that vacuum, that yearning after something to do, 
that wanting of an object in view, which often proves 
a torment to even the soberest of the sons of earth 
and vanity. It is the endeavour to escape from this 
mental® vacuity—this consciousness of self-insignifi- 
cance—of being a cipher—that urges us to break 
through the trammels of torpidity too rashly. ‘Thus, 
rakes are maddened into intrigue, gambling, and ruin 
(a short life and a merry)—ambitious men are led 
into war and crime, and scientific votaries to attempts 
at discovering the longitude, which generally end in 
finding the latitude of Bedlam—romantic youth to 
strutting and fretting their little hour upon the stage— 
politicians into parliament or a prison—authors into 
hacks for booksellers—and in fine all varieties into 
extravagance, eccentricity, folly, publicity and vice. 

One morning, as Garrow, surrounded by his happy 
family, was cracking an egg at his breakfast table, 
and chatting over the news of the day, which he had 
just gleaned from the morning papers, a knock was 
heard at the door, and in a few minutes a ‘servant 
entered the room, and announced the name of M. 
Vanini. 

Garrow sent down word that he would join M. 
Vanini in a few minutes in the drawing-room; or 
if he had not breakfasted, he hoped M. V. would walk 
up sans ceremonie, and partake of the family meal. 
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Alas! he little thought that he was inviting the evil 
genius of his family and fortunes. 

Vanini was soon seated at the breakfast-table, 
where he developed the manners and information of 
an Italian gentleman, who had been several years in 
England. He apologized for having called on Gar- 
row somewhat earlier than his promise of the previous 
day would seem to justify, but pleaded as an excuse, 
that he had promised a morning visit to the city, for 
the purpose of examining a few paintings and some 
statuary that had just been landed in the docks, In- 
deed, he had pledged his word to Lord S——, that 
he would examine them with a view to add a few 
specimens, if found worthy, to his lordship’s unrivalled 
collection. “ Besides, my dear Garrow, I propose to 
myself the pleasure of taking you with me.” 

« Willingly,” replied his host. “ My carriage will 
be at the door at ten. We will then go into the city 
together.” 

I know not how it is, but the very sound of title 
tinkling in a lady’s ears, carries with it an inexpressible 
charm. And accordingly, Mrs. Garrow and the eldest 
daughters thought favourably of Vanini, especially 
of his acquaintance with Lord S——, with whom, 
judging by his conversation, he was familiarly inti- 
mate. It may be, also, that they felt a secret longing 
and hope, that through his means, they might be 
admitted into some portion, at least, of the “ charmed 
circle of nobility.” Their wealth entitled them to 
rank with the best classes of the commoners—but 
then, to be friendly with ancient, with noble families— 
it was almost beyond the hitherto utmost limits of 
their ambition. Such were the considerations that 
doubtless passed rapidly through the minds of Mrs. 
G. and her marriageable daughters, giving birth at the 
same time to day dreams and gulden visions, quite 
fairy-landish and couleur de rose in their character. 

At any rate, from that moment, Vanini was a 
favoured and a welcome guest at Hammersmith. 

Meanwhile Garrow and Vanini visited the docks 
and merchant’s warehouse in the city, where the 
Italian ordered a few cases to be forwarded to the 
nobleman’s collection he had named. In fact, Va- 
nini was an Italian gentleman of family, but like 
many of his countrymen similarly situated, he was 
poor. In London he was received in the highest 
circles, while his acknowledged taste as a vjrtuoso, 
rendered him an acceptable friend to noblemen who 
were collecting galleries of the Fine Arts, and to 
none more so than Lord S——., whage collection is 
justly esteemed one of the finest in the kingdom. 

To this gallery, Garrow was introduced by the 
wily Italian, who in the course of the morning, pre- 
sented him also to the noble proprietor. 

Garrow was gratified, and on his return home, his 
wife and marriageable daughters were absolutely 
charmed, especially when he informed them, that 
Lord S would be most happy if they would visit 
his gallery. They did so, and fortunately, as they 
believed, the nobleman was present, and treated them 
with that easy and urbane courtesy for which he is 
remarkable. 

The die was cast. Garrow, without any previous 
knowledge of the Arts, beyond the attributes of a 
good taste and tolerable sense, had become already 
afflicted with the prevailing monomania, He was 
now a regular picture-fancier. His very soul was 
filled with the charms of his new pursuit, and the 
great names of Raphael, Guido, Michael Angelo, 





Rubens, and the immortal and grand Salvator Rosa, 
were familiar in his mouth as household words. But 
his friend Vanini would not allow him to indulge his 
passion; for he adroitly found fault with almost every 
picture Garrow wished to purchase, it was either 
defective, doubtful, or a copy. Of course, the acknow- 
ledged virtuoso Vanini, the friend of Lord S——, and 
the purchaser and collector for so many nobles, ex- 
erted his power with effect. His word was law! 
Whatever he recommended or condemned, the picture 
was purchased or rejected accordingly. And it is but 
justice to the Italian to record the fact, that he ob- 
tained for Garrow, a few paintings of undoubted 
originality and value, and as far as some £5,000 or 
£6,000 would go, the walls of the beautiful villa were 
decorated with gems, of the Italian, Flemish, and 
English schools. Every body who knows any thing 
of the “ picture-phobia,” must be aware that the pos- 
session of a few choice paintings, like the imperial 
taste of an Apician dish, only produces a desire for 
more—more! The pleasing and valuable little gal- 
lery at the villa, too, had attracted some attention 
amongst the higher classes of les patrons des beaux 
arts, and the carriage of more than one nobleman, 
sometimes with his family, had been seen at the 
villa. These honours delighted Mrs. G. and her 
daughters, who observing that the paintings were 
magnets that attracted now and then the glittering 
presence of a coronet, they also became imaginary 
lovers of the arts, and although actuated by different 
motives from Garrow, they still joined in the cry and 
the wish of more—more! 

Thus every thing went well for a season. Gar- 
row’s fortune was not materially impaired by the in- 
dulgence of his taste, and his new pursuit introduced 

th himself and family into a delightful and refined 
circle of society. 

The wily Italian, however, who had watched the 
course of this victim of taste, now thought that the 
moment had arrived that would prove propitious for 
a master-stroke of policy—a grand coup—which he 
wisely reasoned must be struck “ now or never”— 
while Garrow had the power of the fatal fascination 
full upon him. He therefore informed Garrow, that 
he knew of one or two little collections of immense 
value upon the continent, which could, he thought, 
he purchased—purchased too, at prices far below 
their real value; and that the happy owner of these 
“ gems,” would be in the possession of a gallery that 
would be the envy of all London. He said that he 
did not recommend these paintings merely as the 
ornaments of a private gallery, but as a matter of 
speculation, and that when the collection was com- 
plete, there would be several hundred paintings, all 
by the greatest masters both ancient and modern— 
all originals of the highest character. These, he 
advised, were to be placed in some spacicus public 
saloon at the West End, and opened for exhibition. 
He nothing doubted, that such a petit Louvre would 
be thronged from morning to evening, with all the 
dilletanti of London and the country—thus yielding 
a large return fur the outlay—while now and then, 
single pictures might be sold at enormous prices, 
He instanced the Dulwich and National Galleries, as 
proofs of the powerful attraction of the Fine Arts in 
England, and he concluded by declaring that the 
collection he contemplated, would equal either, and 
in some particulars, eclipse both. 

Garrow’s imagination was fairly dazzled and in- 
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flamed. Morning, noon, and night, he thought of 
litde else than the projected gallery—the admiration 
of London—the wonder of England—the envy of all 
the wealthy and the noble, who delighted in les beaux 
arts! Besides—in the scheme contemplated, enjoy- 
ment was mingled with gain, pleasure with business, 
and the most exalted delight of the fancy would con- 
tribute to worldly fortune, and therefore be sanction- 
ed by common sense. The Italian, too, wary in his 
approach, artful and insidious in his flattery, contrived 
in the most agreeable and seductive manner to add 
fuel to the flame. 

It was in vain that those false and hypocritical 
knaves—those thrice-perjured miracles of fraud, the 
picture-dealers of London, came to the villa with 
their usual cant about a “ genuine Rubens, obtained 
under very singular circumstances”—a veritable « Ge- 
rard Dow, sent over by a nobleman who wanted 
money, from the continent for sale’—an “ inimitable 
Murillo, obtained by an officer from a convent, in the 
Spanish war,” &c. &c, &c. A deaf ear was turned 
to all these glowing temptations, and the very busi- 
ness of life ; nay, almost life itself, with wife, children, 
and friends, were absorbed or forgotten in the raging 
mania with which Garrow was now afflicted for the 
new gallery. He could scarcely eat, drink, or sleep, 
for thinking of the tasteful glories of the collection 
recommended by the Italian. And then, not only 
the pleasure, the fame, and the reputation for a refined 
taste—but the profit ! 

There are many readers who have doubtless felt 
in themselves, or contemplated in others, this rage 
for the possession of paintings and statuary. To such 
the writer of this sketch need not say, that the picture 
of poor Garrow’s monomania is by no means over- 
drawn. The colouring is faithful, for the disease is 
so common in England, that the eccentricity is a 
mere every day affair. The fascination, however, is 
fatal to fortune and to peace of mind, while it is at 
once the most elegant and seductive in the world. 

This being the frame of mind which had become 
a portion of Garrow’s very existence, Vanini having 
performed the part of a skilful sapper and miner, now 
waxed bolder in his approaches, and found no diffi- 
culty in prevailing upon his friend, as he termed him, 
to commission him, (Vanini,) to repair to the conti- 
nent and make the much desired purchases, And 
sad to relate, he furnished him with a carte blanche, 
to draw on him for the necessary amounts. 

Imagine Vanini on his travels—the pictures pur- 
chased—sums -amounting in all to nearly ninety 
thousand pounds drawn for—the vessels arrived with 
their precious freight—a saloon engaged in Bond 
street—the paintings, the unrivalled paintings arrang- 
ed, and the gallery complete! 

The usual routine of newspaper notices, and “ puffs 
preliminary” had set the world of taste and vertu on 
the qui vive. The new collection was bruited abroad 
by Fame with her hundred tongues, as wonderful— 
every specimen a rarity—and as a whole, matchless 
for its extent! According to immemorial usage in 
these matters, a private view was to be given toa 
few of the chief patrons of the arts in the kingdom, 
whose good opinions would prove not only a letter 
of introduction, but a positive law to the public. The 
auspicious day for this private exhibition at length 
arrived. Garrow had passed more than one sleepless 
night, in day-dreams and expectations of that ecstatic 
enjoyment, which none but virtuosi and dilletanti 


know or can appreciate, when the fruits of their labours 
and study in selection are admired and favourably 
spoken of by men of acknowledged taste and judg- 
ment. Lord 8. . with the Marquess G . 
those well-known patrons, with a few friends entered. 
Garrow, with his dear friend Vanini, after ushering 
them into the saloon, retired to a distant recess, 
partly for the purpose of permitting an unbiassed ex- 
ercise of the judgment, and partly (so far, at least, 
as Garrow was concerned,) of enjoying the delight 
and surprise which he nothing doubted, would soon 
be displayed by the two noblemen and their friends. 
Every look, every motion, every expression, either 
by countenance or gesture, was narrowly watched by 
the expectant Garrow. But, alas! not one smile 
lighted up the faces of the noblemen—and afier saun- 
tering about the gallery for an hour or so, they evi- 
dently watched an opportunity to leave, while Garrow 
was in a part of the saloon, where he would not be 
likely to recognise their departure, in time to follow 
and engage them in conversation. ‘The movement, 
however, did not escape his Argus eyes—A damp 
fell upon his heart—a chill oppresséd his very soul, 
when he noticed that Lord S——— and the Marquess 
left in a manner which, from motives of delicacy, was 
evidently intended to avoid inflicting unnecessary pain 
upon his feelings. Vanini only looked and expressed 
astonishment at what he called an unaccountable 
want of taste, but poor Garrow looked the very pic- 
ture of despondency. His £90,000 were gone, and 
his gallery of paintings was evidently considered by 
the two Lords who ruled the taste of the town in 
such matters, to be trashy and worthless. Still, 
however, he was resolved to be satisfied, and on the 
following day he called with a palpitating heart, yet 
not without hope, upon his two noble friends. On 
asking their frank opinion, they both informed him, 
and with feelings of regret and sympathy, that he had 
been imposed upon, and that all or nearly all the 
pictures were old, well disguised, and well-executed 
copies ! 

Thus, in a moment, all his fond hopes and visions 
were dashed to the ground. Could it be possible that 
Vanini had deceived him? Had he bought the pic- 
tures really at lower prices than he had charged his 
employer? Or, was he, in fact, not the judge he had 
been represented, and purchased copies for originals? 
But here, self-love came to his aid, and like most 
men who have been the dupes of their own morbid 
fancies, he was unwilling to believe, either that others 
had imposed upon him, or that he had imposed upon 
himself. No—no! It was impossible. The two 
lords were mistaken, He would speak to them no 
more on the subject—which by the bye, was about 
the only wise resolution he adopted—for it was clear 
that they would not risk their reputation for taste and 
judgment in the arts, by pronouncing a collection valu- 
able and rare, which was, in point of fact, inferior. 

Still, every thing went wrong. It was in vain 
that this, that, and the other picture in the gallery 
was represented as unrivalled—in vain that the Ita- 
lian attended personally, and pointed out what he 
called the master-touches, the beauties that were only 
to be found in the highest walks of art. The col- 
lection wanted the one thing needful—namely, the 
seal of approval by the best judges in the kingdom— 
without which, that pliant animal, the public—who 
in all such matters form a sort of “ tail,” like O’Con- 
nell’s, after the fashionable and the great—would not 
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condescend to patronize the exhibition. In a word, 
it was slighted by every artist and connoisseur in 
town, and soon sunk into such complete insignifi- 
cance, that the receipts did not amount to sufficient 
to pay the rent, doorkeepers, and printing—while the 
pictures themselves, on the principle of “ give a dog 
an ill name and he will be hung”—were unsaleable 
at any price worthy of acceptance. ‘Thus had poor 
Garrow knocked down about £100,000. Instead of 
his once cheerful face—he looked gloomy and discon- 
tented; and his wife and daughters restless and un- 
happy. The wily Italian had stolen, like the serpent 
of old, into the Garden of Eden, and destroyed the 
peace of the family at the villa—for ever ! 

hilosophers say that the eye is never satisfied ; 
thus proving that the great master of the Roman 
lyre, was not altogether right in his famous couplet. 
Just so was it with Garrow. Though more than 
half ruined and entirely unhappy—though either the 
error, ignorance, or knavery of the Italian was made 
bare to the daylight—still, still his fatal monomania 
increased. His eye was not satisfied—and had he 
possessed half the pictures in the world, he would 
have longed for more. Now too, a new or rather a 
superadded passion seized him—namely, a craving 
for curiosities, relics, antiquities, and specimens of 
vertu—from the Nile, from Palestine, from Mexico, 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum, from Rome, and 
from the ancient monastic edifices and museums of 
Europe. True, he argued—*“I have about £50,000 
left—enough to live on handsomely. But I will re- 
cover by a Museum what I have lost by pictures. 
The curiosities I can purchase. United with my 
paintings, they will be irresistible.” His evil genius 
was ready to prompt this new-born scheme. The 
devil is at most men’s left elbows when mischief is 
to be done, and Vanini—gloating, perhaps, on the 
remainder of his friend's noble fortune, was at his left 
elbow—ready at a word, a nod—to ransack the con- 
tinent for curiosities. Will it be believed that poor 
Garrow could have been so blind as to have yielded 
to his own eccentricity, united to his very good friend, 
the Italian’s advice? Yet such was his infatuation, 
that like the losing gambler he became desperate and 
reckless. His downward career sped onward with 
an accelerated force—thousands were lavished upon 
baubles and trifles, covered with the rust and dust, 
genuine or fictitious, of bygone ages—and all were 
ready for packing and embarkation to London, from 
the port of Hamburg. 

That which begins in folly, often ends in crime. 
Thus yas it with Garrow. As he found his ample 
means diminish, he condescended to the practice of a 
fraud—at the suggestion, of course, that comes from 
the ever ready friend at the left elbows of all mankind. 
He was prevailed upon to attempt smuggling his col- 
lection of rarities into England, and the device sug- 
gested was of so very ingenious a character, that he 
thought it could not fail of success. A cargo of ma- 
hogany was consigned from Hamburgh to his old 
firm, in which his brothers were at the time partners; 
and the large logs were hollowed out, and filled with 
the curiosities he had bought. ‘The ends were then 
closed up, and with such accuracy, that it was im- 
possible for any person not knowing the deception, 
to have detected it. And thus the articles for the 
Museum were put on board, and soon under way for 
London, 


Whenever a man engages or entangles himself 


with smuggiers or any other breakers of the law—he 
should remember that he is surrounded by traitors, 
any one of whom will betray him to advance their 
own interests, Who it was that gave the information 
to the officers of the English Custom House, never 
transpired, but certain it is, that the plan was be. 
trayed, and the whole of the mahogany was seized 
in the king’s name, as it was deposited in front of his 
brothers’ warehouses. ‘The firm in which his bro- 
thers were concerned, soon convinced the authorjties 
that they were both ignorant and innocent of the 
fraud ; which was plainly traced home to poor Gar- 
row. The blow was too heavy for him to bear. Not 
only were the goods forfeited, but he was prosecuted 
in the Exchequer, and fined to double or treble the 
money he was worth. His friends left him—his 
wife and children passed their days in grief and un- 
availing tears—his home was soon a desolation; for 
his villa, furniture, and all his paintings were seized 
by order of the Crown-—his reason staggered beneath 
the mighty, sweeping and sudden ruin, and he sunk 
into hopeless poverty, despondency, wretchedness and 
despair. 

One little glimmering of light and hope, and one 
alone, beamed upon his heart, and his now humble 
dwelling. His uncle Peter, a clergyman of the 
North of England, died and left £10,000 to his 
widow and children; but entirely out of Garrow’s 
power, from a fear that it would be squandered in the 
follies of elegance and taste. Still this cheering re- 
lief brought no consolation to his wounded spirit. 
The only comfort he derived in his affliction, was 
from the affectionate care and tenderness of his wife 
and children, and that refuge for the smitten—Re- 
ligion—the bright promises of which glowed the 
more beautifully, the nearer he approached to a ter- 
mination of his earthly career. ‘To the latest hour 
of his life, he retained his love of the arts; and he 
amused his leisure and relieved his sorrows, by gazing 
on the glories of Italy and Flanders. A “bit of 
Berghem”—* a charming specimen of Vandyck”— 
“ what a magnificent Murillo !’—*« see that stormy, 
grand and wild Salvator Rosa, with its broad, deep 
lights and shadows !”—*« how tender is that Rapha- 
el !”—* how sublime, yet, soft is yonder Guido !”— 
were expressions that ever and anon escaped from 
him, both at public exhibitions and in his own house. 
They proved the ruling passion strong in death. His 
wasted form fleeted about his old haunts for many 
months, as a shadow of departed worth—withered 
by a ruined fortune and a blighted name. 

He died of a broken heart about a year after the 
seizure of his property; and the latest intelligence of 
his family, stated that they were living in retirement 
but in comfort. 

And what became of the wily Italian friend—Va- 
nini? Reader, if thou shouldst visit Brompton, and 
inquire—“ to whom do yonder beautiful villa and 
gardens belong ?”—thou wilt be told— Vanini. The 
Italian friend of George Garrow, lives there, in 
wealth and splendour! 


—.-—— 


A yout, introduced suddenly into life, feels as 
awkwardly as one immersed for the first time in 
water; and the chances are that he sinks as soon. 


No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any 
pleasure so lasting. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 


TO ONE BELOVED. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Dost thou not turn, 
Fairest and sweetest, from the flowery way, 
On which thy feet are treading every day, 
And seek to learn 
Tidings, sometimes, of him who loved thee well— 
More than his pen can write or tongue can tell? 


Gaze not thine eyes 
(Oh, wild and lustrous eyes, ye were my fate !) 
Upon the lines he fashioned, not of late, 

But when the skies 
Of joy were over him, and he was blessed 
That he could sing of treasures he possessed ? 


Treasures more dear 
Than gold in ingots or barbaric piles 
Of pearls and diamonds—thy most precious smiles! 
Bring, bring me here, 
Oh ruthless Time, some of those treasures now, 
And print a hundred wrinkles on my brow. 


Make me grow old 
Before my years are many—take away 
Health, youth, ambition—let my strength decay, 
My mind be sold 
To be the slave of some strange, barren lore— 
Only those treasures to my heart restore ! 


Ah, I implore 
A boon that cannot be, a blessing flown 
Unto a realm so distant from my own 
That, could I soar 
On eagle's wings, it still would be afar 
As if I strove by flight to reach a star! 


The future vast 
Before me lifts majestic steeps on high, 
Which IT must stand upon before I die: 
For, in the past 
Love buried lies; and nothing lives but Fame 
To speak unto the coming age, my race and name. 


0 Be SOT 


Written for the Lady's Book. 


THE FIRST BLOOD OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY SEBA SMITH, 


Two-Tmrps of a century have passed away since our 
fathers stood up in their might to throw off the yoke 
of British oppression, And now that they have gone 
down to the grave, how few among us understand or 
realize the stern difficulties they encountered, and the 
severe hardships they endured, in those days that tried 
men’s souls. We look into the pages of history in- 
deed, and feel a glow of patriotism as we read their 
heroic achievements, shed a tear of gratitude that our 
country was blessed with the wifdom, the labors, and 
the goodness of Washington, and perhaps bestow an 
indignant smile upon the folly and madness of Lord 
North. But we do not look upon those days and 
those scenes as our fathers looked upon them. We 
see them as through a giass darkly; they beheld them 
face to face. 

Let us for a few moments go back to those memora- 
ble times, and stand side by side with our fathers, and 
our mothers too, and see with what determined and un- 
subdued spirits they beheld the dark clouds of oppres- 
sion settling upon them. Let us walk with them in 
their fields, and sit with them by their firesides, and 
see how those iron men bared their bosoms to every 
shaft of oppression, and how those patriotic women 
cheered them on by their zealous co-operation and 
patient endurance. 

On the eleventh of May, 1774, toward the close of 
the day, Mr. Jonathan Buker, of Lexington, in the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, came riding up to his 
house with a speed somewhat more rapid than was 
his usual habit, dismounted, drew the saddle and bridle 

22* 


from his horse, and instead of hanging them up, as 
he was generally careful to do, he threw them into the 
shed and entered the house. His two sons, Joshua 
and Levi, with their round jackets hanging upon the 
rail fence, and their shirt sleeves rolled up to the el- 
bows, were occupied in ploughing a potatoe patch a 
few rods from the door, and seeing the arrival of their 
father, they left the plough in the furrow and went in, 
Mrs. Buker was sitting with an apron full of fox- 
berry leaves, which her little daughter had just brought 
from the woods, and which she was picking over for 
tea, 

* That’s right,” said Mr. Buker, “make much of 
the foxberry leaves, for it’ll be a long time, I guess, 
before we shall have any thing to do with India tea 
again.” 

«“ Why, has any thing more happened in Boston ?” 
said Mrs. Buker; “is there any more news from 
home ?” 

“ Yes, the Parliament has been at its dark dirty 
work again,” said Mr. Buker; “they mean to make 
us all hewers of wood and drawers of water here in 
the colonies to support them in their idleness at home. 
But let ‘em go on; let em try their worst; they’ll 
find before they get through, that the people of these 
colonies wern’t made to be slaves.” . 

« Well, what is it?” said Mrs. Buker; “do let us 
hear ; telling out wont make it no worse.” 

« They have passed an act,” said Mr. Buker, “to 
shut up the harbor of Boston, and stop all vessels 
from going in or out there to trade, Not a single 
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dollar’s worth of goods can be brought in or carried 
out of Boston by water after the first day of next 
month. ‘The Boston folks are in a sad pickle about 
it, and don’t know what to do, nor which way to turn. 
Iv’ll be all the samé as shutting of em up to starve 
to death, for they can’t live there if their trade is all 
stopt; they must all suffer and die in a heap, or leave 
the place. Some of ’em are for giving right up, and 
letting Parliament have their own way, if they’ll only 
let their trade go on. But most of ’em say, no, 
they'll die first.” 

« Well, I hope they’ll stick to that,” said Joshua, 
colouring deeply; “I hope they’ll resist that act of 
Parliament to the but’s end; I’m ready for one to go 
and help ’em fight it out.” 

“Oh dear, I hope it’ll never come to that,” said 
Mrs. Buker, with a heavy sigh, “ but if it should, I’d 
rather see my children die, standing up for their rights, 
than to see ‘em live to become the slaves of the king 
and Parliament.” 

« What is it?” said the trembling voice of old Mr. 
Ichabod Buker, the grandfather, who was seated by 
the open window with a pipe in his mouth, his white 
locks gently waving in the wind. He had become 
too deaf to hear much of ordinary conversation, but 
his sharp black eye was still undimmed, and he had 
watched the countenances of the family till he was 
sure something of unusual interest was the topic of 
conversation. “ What is it?” said the old man, bend- 
ing his head forward, and placing his hand behind his 
ear. 

Levi approached his grandfather to answer his 
eager inquiry, and putting his mouth close to his ear, 
told him in a loud voice, that “ Parliament had passed 
an act to shut up the harbor of Boston.” 

« What ?” said the old man, drawing his head back 
and turning his eyes upon Levi—* shet up the har- 
bor of Boston? How are they going to work to do 
that ?” 

« Why, they've passed an act,” said Levi, “that 
there sha’n’t be any more vessels go in or out of Bos- 
ton harbor to trade after the first day of next month; 
and they are going to send over their ships of war 
and soldiers to put the act in force.” 

* Well, well, if it comes to that,” said the old man, 
“J shall have to try once more in my old age to see 
if I can handle a musket. I don’t spose I could walk 
to Boston, but I could ride down in the wagon, and 
if Boston is invaded I will go.” 

As he finished this sentence, he rose from his 
chair, struck his staff upon the floor with considerable 
energy, and directed his tottering steps to the other 
corner of the room, where the family group were seated. 

“ Jonathan,” said he, “aint all the country going 
down to help Boston, if the Parliament sends over 
troops to shet up the harbor? I’m eighty-one year 
old, but as old as I be, if it comes to that I'll go my- 
self. My eyesight’s good yet, and I can take aim as 
well as ever I could, and though I couldn’t march 
about after an enemy much, I could set in your bro- 
ther Nathan’s store, and fire out of his back window, 
which you know looks right out upon the harbor. 
What does Nathan say about it? Dont he want me 
to come right down?” 

«QO, no, father; you are too old and feeble to take 
any part in these things. You ought to try to keep 
quiet, and not let yourself get excited about them. 
Besides, there wont be any fighting to be done at 
Nathan says, Mr. Samuel Adams told him 


present. 


it wouldn’t be best for the Boston folks to make any 
resistance to the act, but let it go into operation, and 
it would do more to unite the colonies in one firm 
band to maintain their rights, than any thing that’s 
ever happened. You could’nt do Nathan any good, 
if you was to go down to Boston. He’ll be out 
here to see us soon after the port bill, as they call it, 
goes into effect; for all business ’ll be stopt, and he 
wont have any thing else todo. But he’s got two 
vessels ready to load, and he wants to get em loaded 
and off before the first of June. I’m afraid he'll 
have a tough match to do it, for every body was 
round yesterday, after the news come, to engage all 
the help they could find. I promised to send Joshua 
and Levi down to-morrow, with the cart and oxen, 
to help him till he gets his vessels loaded.” 

In the midst of this conversation, Miss Triphenia 
Buker, or Trify, as the family usually called her, who 
had been on an errand to one of the neighbours half 
a mile distant, came in, full of the news from Boston, 
and with almost breathless earnestness said, 

« Mr. Niles has jest got home, and says Boston is 
all in an uproar, because the harbour is going to be 
shet up in two or three weeks, and he's got to go right 
back to-morrow with his team, to work for his bro- 
ther a fortnight; and Miss Niles says she shall be 
dreadful lonesome, and wants mother to come over 
the first day she can, and spend the afternoon with 
her.” 

“ Well, I guess I sha’n’t go,” said Mrs. Buker, 
rather decidedly. 

“ Why not?” said Mr. Buker, looking a little sur- 
prised; “ you always used to be rather fond of going 
to see Miss Niles. What's turned up now?” 

“ Well, nothin in particular,” said Mrs. Buker; 
“ only I don’t feel as if I cared much about seeing of 
her.”’ 

At this moment, Mr. Buker glanced at his daugh- 
ter Trify, and a smile was playing over her face, that 
seemed to look as though she knew something more 
about her mother’s reasoning in the matter, than had 
been conveyed in the reply just given. He turned 
again to his wife, and renewed his expostulations. 

«“ Now, mother,” said he, “ I know something has 
happened, jest as well as can be, and I insist upon 
knowing what’s broke out between Miss Niles and 
you 
“ Well, it’s nothin,at all in the world,” said Mrs. 
Buker, “ only I strongly expect Miss Niles drinks 
boughten tea, and if I knew she did, I’d never set 
my foot in her house again.” 

“If that’s the case,” said Mr. Buker, “it’s so 
much the stronger reason why you ought to go and 
see her, and find out the truth about it. If it’s a 
fact that she does drink India tea, it’s our duty to 
report her to the committee, and let ’em make an 
example of her. But what makes you think she 
drinks tea ?”’ 

«“ Why, the two last times I was over to their 
house, I smelt boughten tea, if ever I smelt it in my 
life. They were jest done supper; and says I, Miss 
Niles, what do you drink for tea, now? She colour- 
ed a little, and says she, some of us drink sage, and 
some of us drink foxberry. But I could smell the 
boughten tea then, and it gave me such a hankering 
after it, I didn’t get over it for two days. And last 
week, when the parson was coming to take tea with 
us, I sent over and borrowed Miss Niles’ block tia 
teapot, because mine had the nose melted off; and 
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when I rensed it out, as true as you're alive, Mr. 
Buker, there was a fair leaf of boughten tea come 
out of the nose. I showed it to Trify, and she knew 
it in a minute. I thought then I wouldn’t say nothin 
about it, for I was in hopes our troubles with Parlia- 
ment was going to be settled pretty soon. But since 
they’ve broke out anew, and things is growing worse 
and worse, I won’t try to screen her no longer. If 
she will drink tea in such times as these, the com- 
mittee ought to know it.” 

« That’s right,” said her husband, “ now you talk 
like a Buker. I hope you'll follow up Miss Niles 
till she’s fairly brought to justice. The boys will 
have to be off to-morréw morning, and I shall go 
again myself the next day, after I’ve seen to putting 
things to rights a little here at home; and then you'll 
have a good chance for a week or two, to watch 
Miss Niles. I’d go over and spend the afternoon 
with her, and see if you can find out the truth of the 
matter,” 

The next morning, by sunrise, Joshua and Levi 
were on the road to Boston, with the cart and oxen, 
and the day after they were followed by their father 
on horseback, The very same afternoon, Mrs. Buker, 
whose patriotism would not let her rest, called on 
her two neighbours, Mrs, Brown and Mrs. Hill, to 
go over with her and spend the afternoon with Mrs, 
Niles. On the way, Mrs. Buker revealed confiden- 
tially to Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Hill her suspicions 
with regard to Mrs, Niles, at which both of those 
ladies uttered an exclamation of patriotic horror, and 
declared if that were the’ case, she ought to be ex- 
posed at once. On their arrival, Mrs. Niles said she 
was dreadful glad to see them, for she was awful 
lonesome, and she took them right into the “ fore- 
room” where they had a couple of hours of very 
comfortable chat. Their conversation naturally 
turned upon the gloomy state of public affairs and 
the important crisis that seemed inevitably approach- 
ing. Mrs. Buker said she verily believed a war would 
come of it yet, for she didn’t think the colonies would 
ever give up to Parliament, and for her part she 
hoped they never would. She had rather wear home- 
made gowns and drink foxberry tea as long as she 
lived, than to leave her children under a yoke of 
bondage to Parliament. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Hill 
said that was their opinion exactly, and appealed to 
Mrs. Niles for her sentiments. Mrs. Niles said, “ as 
for home-made gowns she had jest as lieve wear ’em 
as not, or any thing else the committee might tell her 
to wear; but she must confess it was a dreadful trial 
for her to do without tea. There was such a comfort 
in a good strong dish of shushon, she did wish the 
committee would take off the restriction on it.” The 
other ladies here glanced at each other with such sig- 
nificant looks, that Mrs. Niles coloured. She left the 
room for a short time, and presently returned and 
invited the ladies into the other room to supper. In 
a few moments they were seated round a snug table 
bountifully supplied with substantial farmer comforts, 
On the centre stood a large plate of wheat biscuit, 
made from flour as white as snow, and baked to a 
delicate brown, that rendered them at once crispy and 
delicious. ‘This plate was flanked on one side by 
another of smaller dimensions holding a generous 
slice of fresh sweet butter, and on the other by a 
corresponding plate of rich new-milk cheese; while 
farther advanced toward the outskirts of the table, 
smoked a couple of custard pies, warm from the oven, 


and glowing with all the richness that milk and eggs 
could give. 

« Well, there,” said Mrs. Brown, as she divided a 
biscuit, and placed a piece of butter upon the warm 
surface, “ how is it you make your biscuit so nice? 
—Seems to me they are the nicest that I ever see.” 

“They are beautiful,” said Mrs. Hill, “ perfectly 
beautiful.” 

Mrs. Buker gave her testimony to the same point 
adding an extra compliment to the cheese. In the 
mean time Mrs. Niles had filled her tea-cups and 
placed them before her guests. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Hill almost simultaneously took a sip; but Mrs. Bu- 
ker raised her cup only half way to her mouth, when 
she suddenly stopt, looked at it for a moment, and 
then returned it to the table. Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Hill each took another sip, a little deeper and more 
scrutinizing than the first. 

“ Why, this isn’t foxberry,” said Mrs. Brown, “ nor 
sage neither.” 

« So it seems to me,” said Mrs. Hill; and both of 
those ladies took another very deliberate sip. 

“ Now, Mrs. Niles,” said Mrs. Brown, “ you haint 
been a giving us boughten tea, have you ?” 

“T shouldn’t think you would need to ask, after 
drinking half a cup full,” said Mrs. Buker. “ For my 
part I could tell it clear across the room by the 
smell.” 

“ Well, to tell the truth,” said Mrs. Niles, “it is as 
good a dish of shushon as I could make.” 

This direct avowal of her guilt by Mrs. Niles, 
drew from the other three ladies an exclamation of 
extreme horror. 

«“ Why, Mrs. Niles,” said Mrs. Buker, “ how do 
you dare to break over the rules of the committee in 
this way? Why, you'll jest as true be published in 
the papers as a traitor to the cause of the country as 
you’re alive.” 

« IT don’t think so,” said Mrs. Niles, very calmly. 

“ Oh, you certainly will,” said all the ladies at 
once; “ folks will find it out if you go on in this way, 
and you'll certainly be exposed and published in the 
papers.” 

« Well, I’m not afraid of it,” said Mrs, Niles, 

« Why not?” said Mrs. Buker; “I think it’s high 
time you was.” 

“ Because I haven’t broke over any of the rules of 
the committee,” said Mrs, Niles, firmly. “We had 
ten pounds of this tea in the house when the rules 
against buying and using India tea was first publish- 
ed. And you know families were allowed to use up 
what they had in the house. I would do as much, and 
undergo as much for the cause of the country as any 
body; I would not only live without tea, where it 
would do any good, but Without bread too. Yes, I 
would live on one potatoe a-day, and work day and 
night, as long as my strength would hold out, before 
I’d have the colonies give up to Parliament, and let 
’em tax us and take away jest what they’d a mind to 
from us. I’ve no notion of buying any more tea till 
these troubles are settled; but as we have this in the 
house we may as well drink it once in a while and 
take the comfort of it, and give a cup to our friends 
when they come to see us, as to let it lay and lose its 

strength and be wasted. So now, ladies, jest drink 
up your tea, and not worry any more about it.” 

This lucid and frank exposition of the matter 
greatly relieved the consciences of Mrs. Niles’ visit- 
ers, and they all began to sip their tea and praise its 
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delicious flavor. Even Mrs. Buker said she didn’t 
think she ever drank a better cup of tea in her life. 
After taking five cups apiece, all round, the warmth of 
their patriotism greatly increased, and they spent an 
hour in discussing the affairs of the colonies with great 
earnestness and volubility, and promising to come 
again in a very few days and get another cup of Mrs. 
Niles’ good shushon, the visiters bade her good night 
and departed. 

What occurred for the next fortnight, or how often 
these good ladies visited Mrs. Niles to help her keep 
her good shushon from spoiling, our history does not 
very fully record. Mr. Buker did not return home till 
the second day of June, having remained in Boston with 
his two sons to assist his brother Nathan in making 
such arrangements in his business as the time would 
allow before the Port Bill went into operation. His 
neighbour Brown saw him ride up to the door, and 
immediately came over to inquire the news, 

« Well,” said Mr. Brown, “ how does things look 
down to Boston? Did they let the Port Bill go into 
operation yesterday ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Buker, “ there wasn’t any oppo- 
sition made to it, nor no disturbance; but it’s a sad 
time there, I can tell ye. Every body seems to feel 
as though there was dreadful times ahead. It seemed 
more like Sunday there yesterday, than any thing else. 
The bells tolled, and the day was kept asa fast; and 
the papers said nearly all the colonies had appointed 
the same day to be kept as a public fast, on account of 
the Port Bill.” 

“ And so we've got a new Governor, too, hav’n’t 
we?” said Mr. Brown. “ Well, I hope he’s a better 
one than Hutchinson was. What do folks think of 
Governor Gage ?” fe 

* Oh, he’s only making things worse and worse,” 
said Mr. Buker. “ When the General Court met in 
Boston, a week ago, yesterday, they nominated twenty- 
eight Counsellors, and sent the names in to the Go- 
vernor, and he cut off thirteen of ’em, right off slap, 
and the best ones among ’em too; all them that had 
been most arnest in standing up for the rights of the 
colonies. He cut off Mr. Bowdoin, and Mr. Win- 
throp, and Mr. James Otis, and Mr. John Adame, 
and sich as them.” 

« Well, how did the General Court stan that?” 
said Mr. Brown; “ I think it was using of em rather 
shabby.” 

« They wouldn’t stan it no how,” said Mr. Buker. 
“ They said if the new Governor was going to try to 
go that gate, he might go it alone for all them, and 
they wouldn’t touch to nominate another single coun- 
sellor; and they didn’t. And then the Governor got 
mad, and adjourned the General Court to meet at 
Salem the seventh day of this month.” 

According to the intimation here given, the Ge- 
neral Court of the Province of Massachusetts Bay 
did meet at Salem on the 7th of June, 1774, and 
their first act was the appointment of a committee 
to take into consideration the state of the Province. 
The leading spirits of this ancient Province had made 
up their minds that a crisis had arrived in public 
affairs, which required the adoption of something 
more than half-way measures. ‘They determined to 
make a bold effort to unite the colonies in firm and 
uncompromising opposition to the unjustifiable and 
oppressive encroachments of Parliament. In short, 
they resolved that the General Court should, in its 
legislative capacity, recommend a Congress of Dele- 


gates from all the colonies to be holden at Philadel- 
phia, to consult on measures for the public good. 
But how should this be accomplished? The propo- 
sition would be new and startling to most of the 
members. It would not do to go into a public dis- 
cussion of the subject, for Governor Gage would at 
once exercise his authority and dissolve the House. 
The thing must be kept entirely from his ears and 
the ears of his partisans. Samuel Adams and James 
Warren were on the committee appointed to consider 
the state of the Province. Their report was prepared, 
recommending a Continental Congress to be holden 
at Philadelphia on the first of September. These two 
indefatigable and sturdy rebels held secret conversa- 
tions with the individual members, whom it would do 
to trust, explained to them the whole matter, and 
canvassed the subject till they were sure a majority 
of the members were prepared to accept their report 
at once, without discussion. In order to avoid any 
possibility of delay in the House, they had made all 
the arrangements for appointing the Delegates to the 
Congress, had calculated the amount of the expenses, 
and pointed out the means for defraying the charges. 

At length, every thing being in readiness, the com- 
mittee on the state of the Province announced that 
they had a report to make to the House. It was 
immediately voted that the report should be read 
with closed doors, and that no person should be per- 
mitted to enter or leave the House during the read- 
ing. When so much of the report had been read as 
to render its tenor obvious, a tool of the Governor 
feigned to be seized with sudden illness, and under 
that plea was permitted to leave the house. He 
hastened immediately to the Governor and informed 
him what was going on. Whereupon that distin- 
guished functionary ordered his Secretary to fly with 
all possible speed to the house and proclaim it at 
once dissolved. In breathless haste the Secretary 
reached the door, and found it locked. He knocked, 
and called aloud for entrance in the name of the 
Governor, but nobody regarded his call. Unable to 
obtain admission, he at last read his proclamation 
of dissolution to the doorkeeper, and retired. He then 
went into the council chamber and read it to the mem- 
bers of the Council, and proclaimed the General Court 
dissolved. But it was too late; the deed had been 
done ; the report of the committee had been accepted, 
and rebellion had successfully raised its head in the 
legislative assembly. 

From this time the breach between Gen. Gage and 
his rebellious subjects grew wider and wider. He 
fortified Boston neck, at that time the only avenue to 
the town by land, and kept a guard upon it, who 
constantly annoyed the inhabitants by vexatious in- 
terruptions and questions whenever going out or re- 
turning to town. The great sufferings of the people 
of Boston, in consequence of the suspension of all 
their business, sufferings not confined to them alone, 
but felt through the whole colony, and in all parts 
of the country that had any dealings with Boston, 
aroused the whole country to the height of indigna- 
tion, and hastened to prepare it for the great crisis 
that was approaching. 

All the colonies, except Georgia, being twelve out 
of thirteen, followed the recommendation of the Mas- 
sachusett’s General Court, and appointed Delegates 
to a general Congress, which met at Philadelphia on 
the 5th of September, 1774. The proceedings of this 
distinguished and memorable body were worthy to 
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receive, and have received, the admiration of the 
world. They asserted the rights of the colonies 
boldly, clearly, and temperately, pointed out their 
grievances, and resolved that they should be redressed. 
Their proceedings infused new life and new energies 
into the people. Their recommendations were strict- 
ly and enthusiastically obeyed, even in those colonies 
where all other authorities seemed to be disregarded. 
The local authorities in many places were entirely 
broken up, and the several colonies began to form 
Provincial Congresses for the regulation of their in- 
ternal affairs. In Massachusetts the people deter- 
mined to hold a Provincial Congress on the 15th of 
October. In the hope of preventing the meeting of 
this Congress, General Gage issued a proclamation 
calling on the members of the General Court to meet 
at Salem on the 5th. But becoming alarmed at the 
aspect of affairs, and fearing the General Court would 
be too much for him to manage, he issued another 
proclamation on the 4th, declaring the Court dissolv- 
ed. The members, however, met on the 5th and 
decided that the last proclamation of the Governor 
was illegal. They resolved themselves into a Provin- 
cial Congress, chose John Hancock for President, 
and adjourned to meet at Cambridge on the 17th of 
the same month. At the adjourned meeting they 
voted that one fourth part of the militia should be 
drafied and held as minute men. They appointed 
a committee of safety, and another of supplies, and 
directed them to procure military stores sufficient for 
an army of twelve thousand men. 

On the Ist of Feb. 1775, the Massachusett’s Con- 
gress met again at Cambridge, but adjourned soon 
after to Concord as a place of greater security. Here 
they directed their committee to increase their military 
stores and prepare for an army of fifteen thousand. 
Dark clouds were gathering thick and fast over the 
country, and all were expecting the storm would soon 
burst upon them. A slight hope, however, was enter- 
tained by many that Parliament, during its winter 
session, would relax its oppressive measures towards 
the colonies, and that a compromise of the difficulties 
might yet be effected. But while there were some who 
indulged this hope, all seemed determined to be prepared 
for the worst. It is highly probable, too, that General 
Gage was expecting some conciliatory measures from 
Parliament, for he seemed disposed to lie upon his 
oars all winter in Boston, without making any decided 
demonstration of his intentions. 

About the 5th or 6th of April, as Mr. Jonathan 
Buker’s family were at dinner, Miss Trify, who sat 
facing the window that looked out upon the road, 
suddenly exclaimed, 

“ There comes a carriage right up to the door,” 
and stepping hastily to the window, she continued, 
* it’s uncle Nathan, as true as I live, and aunt and 
the children.” 

The whole family hastened to the door to meet 
them. Even old Mr. Ichabod Buker rose from the 
table, and hobbled with his staff as far as the door, 
in his eagerness to grasp the hands of his children, 
and to inquire the news at Boston. As soon as the 
first shaking of hands had passed round, Mr. Jona- 
than Buker earnestly inquired if any thing had hap- 
pened in Boston, or if there was any more news from 
home. 

*“ News from home?” said Mr. Nathan Buker, 
* yes, there’s news from home as black as a thunder 

loud. There hasn’t nothing happened in Boston 


yet, but I shouldn’t be willing to trust my family 
there a week longer, and I’ve brought ’em out here 
to leave em, I don’t know how long. I must go 
back myself to-night, for I come away in such a 
hurry that every thing is left at loose ends.” 

“ Well, what is the news?” said Mr. Jonathan 
Buker impatiently, “Is there any thing more from 
Parliament ?” 

« Yes,” said Nathan, “there was an arrival yes- 
terday, that brought us private accounts that Parlia- 
liament is going all lengths to bring our noses to the 
grindstone. ‘They have passed the most odious and 
oppressive acts to restrain the trade of nearly all the 
colonies, and to cut us off from the fisheries on New- 
foundland, and I don’: know what all. The Gover- 
nor hasn’t got the news yet, and perhaps he won’t 
for a week or two, for the people mean to keep it 
from him as long as possible, so as to give ’em a 
chance to arrange their business as well as they can, 
for they know as soon as he gets the news he’ll make 
a dab somewhere, but where he’ll strike nobody 
knows. A great many of ’em are preparing to move 
out of Boston, for they’re afraid as soon as the Go- 
vernor gets his budget from home, he’ll begin to hang 
them up by the neck.” 

Afier partaking of refreshments, Mr. Nathan Buker 
started again for Boston. A couple of weeks of anx- 
ious expectation passed away, and people were every 
where making preparation to meet the blow, which 
they were sure would soon fall upon them. Every 
musket in the colony was put in the best condition, 
and every man capable of bearing arms was trained 
to the use of them, 

On the morning of the 19th of April, just as the 
cock crowed for day, Mr. Jonathan Buker was 
aroused by a loud knocking at the door. He rose 
and looked from the window, and called out “ who’s 
there ?” 

The well-known voice of his brother Nathan re- 
plied, “ It is I; turn out all hands; the enemy are on 
the road, and will be here in an hour.” 

In five minutes, the whole household were assem- 
bled in one room; and Mr. Nathan Buker informed 
them hastily, that a detachment of near a thousand 
of the British troops had left Boston early in the 
night, crossed the river, and landed at Phipps’ farm, 
and were now on the road into the country. The 
committee of safety, in Boston, had watched their 
movements, and from the best information they could 
get, they had no doubt their aim was to reach Con- 
cord, and get possession of the military stores. He 
and some twenty others, had been riding all night to 
alarm the country. In five minutes more, four mus- 
kets were loaded in that room, and ready to do battle. 
Mr. Jonathan Buker had loaded one, his two sons 
had each loaded one, and the fourth was loaded by 
old Mr. Ichabod Buker, who, ever since the shutting 
up of the harbour of Boston, had insisted on having 
a musket at his command, and had frequently been 
out and practised firing at a mark. 

As the house stood near the road, Mr. Nathan 
Buker advised that the women and children should 
depart immediately across the fields, to some neigh- 
bours, who lived back nearly a mile from the road, 
or else retreat to the woods on the back of the hill, 
where they could remain secure till the danger was 
past. The women chose the latter position, as it 
would give them a view of Lexington village, where 
it was thought probable some disturbance might occur. 
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Joshua, who belonged to the minute men, shouldered 
his gun and hastened to the village, to be ready to 
Obey the orders of any officers that might be there 
collected. Mr. Nathan Buker mounted his horse, 
and rode off rapidly towards Concord, to continue 
to spread the alarm, and Mr. Jonathan Buker, 
with his father and son, remained on the pre- 
mises, In a short time, they heard the drums and 
the fifes of the approaching army; and soon after, the 
whole body of troops came in sight, marching in 
regular platoons, and stretching for half a mile along 
the road. The sun was just rising, and their brightly 
burnished arms, glancing in the sunbeams, shone 
with great brilliance. As the officer, who appeared 
to be in command, came against the house, Levi 
exclaimed, “ I know that man; that’s Lieut. Colonel 
Smith, I see him a number of times when I was in 
Boston.” 

* Well, now let us aim right at him,” said old Mr. 
Ichabod Buker, “ if we can only jest knock him off of 
his horse, it'll put ‘em in such confusion they'll hardly 
get to Concord,” and as he said this, he began to 
point his gun from the window. But Mr. Jonathan 
Buker hastily caught the gun from his hands and 
prevented the discharge. 

* What!” said the old man, with a mingled look 
of surprise and anger, “a’n’t ye going to fire, Jona- 
than?—are ye going to let "em go by without 
firing ?” 

Jonathan told him it would never do to fire upon 
the king's troops, unless they fired first; and besides, 
should a gun be fired in their present condition, it 
would insure their own instant death, They remained 
quiet till the troops had all passed by, and in a few 
minutes, when there had been about time enough for 
them to reach the village, they heard a sharp volley 
of musketry, followed by several scattering fires. 

“ There,” said Mr. Jonathan Buker, “I believe 
the first great blow has been struck. I think them 
shots drawed blood, and if they did, blood will run 
till it makes rivers large enough to swim in.” 

Presently, the women came running from the hill, 
greatly agitated. 

“ Oh, they've killed some of ’em,” said Mrs. Buker, 
wringing her hands, “I’m sure they've killed some 
of ’em, for afier the king’s troops fired and turned 
off into the road to Concord, I see our folks take up 
as many as five or six bodies and carry ’em into the 
houses, And oh, where is Joshua? I’m afraid he’s 
one of the killed. Let us run right down to the 
village, and see if we can find out what’s become of 
him. Oh, my poor Joshua! he ought not to a 
gone.” 

“ If Joshua has fallen,” said Mr. Buker, solemnly, 
“ he never could die in a better cause.” 

While they were speaking, they were suddenly re- 


lieved by the appearance of Joshua, who came run- 
ning toward the house, “Mrs. Buker flew to meet 
him, and flinging her arms round his neck wept like 
a child, exclaiming, “ A’n’t ye hur® Joshua, a’n’t ye 
hurt ?” 

“ Hurt? No mother,” said the sturdy rebel boy ; 
“ but this is no time to stop to talk about it. Capt. 
Jones says they'll find more military stores at Con- 
cord than they'll know what to do with, and it won't 
be long before they'll be coming back along in a 
greater hurry than they went. And he says we must 
rally every body far and near, minute men or no 
minute men, and get all the guns and ammunition 
ready that we can, and stan behind the stone walls 
and the fences and trees, and give em such a pepper- 
ing as they come back along, that they never’ll want 
to fire at an American again. I’ve come home to see 
about getting somebody to go up the back road by 
old Mr. Wilson's to give the alarm, for nobody's 
been up that way yet, and there’s a good many on 
that road that would be down with their guns about 
the quickest, if they knew what was going on.” 

“I'll go,” said Miss Trify Buker, earnestly; “ it’s 
no use for me to stay here, for I don’t know how to 
fire guns, but I can ride as well as most any body.” 

In five minutes Mr. Buker’s horse was at the door, 
saddled and bridled, and Miss Trify was mounted and 
off upon a quick gallop. And now from every direc- 
tion the Provincials came pouring along “in hot 
haste,” toward the scene of action. ‘They came 
down from the hills, and up from the vallies, with 
strong hands and strong hearts ready for the conflict. 
From every cross road and by-way caine forth old 
farmers on horseback and young farmers on foot 
with fire in their eyes and muskets in their hands. 
And when the British, an hour or two after their 
galiant achievement at Lexington, were on their back 
track from Concord, they soon found they had a 
fearful gauntlet to run, that they had little dreamed 
of. Even the strong reinforcement that met them at 
Lexington was not sufficient to revive their courage, 
and the whole body made a rapid and somewhat irre- 
gular retreat, aided in no small degree by “ the great 
activity of Lord Percy, 


** Whose brave example led them on, 
And spirited the troops to run.” 


While they were passing the house of the Bukers, 
old Mr. Ichabod Buker, stationed behind a heavy 
stone wall, with an aperture before him just sufficient 
to poke his gun through, fully satisfied his patriotic 
indignation by keeping up a constant firing till the 
last of the train was beyond the reach of his musket. 
And when the killed of the enemy were gathered up 
for burial, more than one body was found in front 
of Mr. Buker’s premises. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


Frrenpsnir is a tacit contract between two sensible 
and virtuous souls. I say sensible; for a monk, a 
hermit, may not be wicked, yet live a stranger to 
friendship. I add virtuous; for the wicked have 
only accomplices, the voluptuous have companiuns, 
the designing have associates, the men of business 
have partners, the politicians form a factious band, 
the bulk of idle men have connexions, princes have 


courtiers—but virtuous men alone have friends.— 
Cethegus was Cataline’s accomplice, and Mecenas 
was Octavius’s courtier; but Cicero was Atticus’s 
friend. What is implied in this contract between 
two tender and ingenuous souls? Its obligations 
are stronger or weaker, according to their degree 
of sensibility, and the number of good offices per- 
formed. 
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Translated for the Lady's Book. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LITTLE MAN; 


A TRUE STORY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF G, DORING, 


Iam not ashamed of my birth-place, and therefore 
confess that I first saw the light of the world in a lit- 
tle town of Suabia. ‘The fortunes of men are differ- 
ent. Perhaps during the same instant in which a 
mighty heir to an empire was born, my lot laid me 
upon the breast of a poor barber's wife. Had it de- 
pended on me, | would have reversed it; but it is use- 
less to wage war with fate. I grew up like a flower 
of the field, and if I early profited by the learning of 
my father, it was not precisely my fault. ‘The rod is 
a good teacher, and hunger strengthens the memory. 
My father turned them both to good account. In my 
fourteenth year I knew how to flourish the razor and 
the barber’s shears—in my fifteenth, I could cup and 
bleed. With so much science, I thought I could seek 
a fortune in the world on my own account; and one 
night in silence I tied up my travelling bundle, and as 
the sun first shone over the Alps in the morning, I 
was off heyday !—in the wide world ;—off for Batavia, 
where I had heard and read that cupping and phle- 
botomy would make a man rich, But the way from 
Suabia to Batavia is long. This much was known 
to me, that I should first be obliged to go to Holland ; 
there I thought fortune would help the rogue further. 
My surgical knowledge, (to which I added the ex- 
tracting of teeth, and banishing of warts) carried me 
thither scot free. “He who hazard swins”—soon I 
was bold enough to offer for sale pills of my own 
manufacture, as an antidote to every evil, and plasters 
for every wound. ‘The business was profitable. At 
every place where I stopped half a day, I was a re- 
nowned man—I arrived at Amsterdam with a re. 
spectable sum of money—I thought seriously of 
writing to my parents, but then it occurred to me that 
my mother could not read, and my father had said that 
I was a good-for-nothing, and the greatest pleasure I 
could do him would be to go where he could not 
hear of me. ‘Taste is various, Every one rides his 
own hobby horse. I was not anxious to break the 
spell of my father’s joy.—I engaged myself on board 
of the first ship which sailed to Batavia in the capa- 
city of surgeon. ‘To be sure, the captain paid no 
salary, but that was of no consequence so long as I 
had a free passage to the land where one cupping 
brings a ducat, and blood-letting two; whosoever 
sows well, shall reap a good harvest; and heewho 
saves the pence shall see them increase to pounds, 
I was soon a celebrated man on board the ship. 

As we arrived in Batavia the captain made me a 
handsome present, and each sailor wished to be cup- 
ped by me at parting. I stepped upon the shore as a 
man who had his pockets full of hopes, and who in- 
tended to return with bags full of ducats. But ah! 
in Batavia to my terror, I found so many celebrated 


_ men of my profession, that there must have been an 


entire revolution in the sphere of phlebotomy and cup- 
ping since the date of the travels which I had read. I 
saw the science on its wane; it could scarcely com- 
mand bread. The meynheers keep servants, or rather 
blacks, who are even acquainted with such Christian- 


like work as blood-letting and cupping—so paganism 
increased at that time in Batavia. *He who cannot 
dance must hop.’ I resorted again to my pills and salves, 
Fortunately disease broke out, and my pills performed 
wonderful cures, and I was at once a renowned man 
in Batavia. I could not roll pills so fast as my assist- 
ants could sell them in the shop for heavy gold. But 
while I was snatching my fellow beings from the 
grave, I was undermining my own source of fortune; 
all recovered by means of my pills, and nobody wanted 
more. It is true, I had my reputation, but I could 
not live on that, and what I had saved soon went, as 
a celebrated man, like me, cannot live like a loafer 
among the populace.—Light come, light goes—I had 
rolled pills like a respectable man; now I was com- 
peiled to run through the streets of Batavia with 
soap, shears, and razor. 

Such was my fate for a number of years. My 
fame grew dimmer and dimmer, and nothing would 
happen by which it could be resuscitated. But I had 
becume so much accustomed to being a celebrated 
man, that I could not remain in obscurity, and I 
formed a hasty resolution to bid farewell to ungrate- 
ful Batavia, and take passage on board an English 
merchantman for Calcutta. Now again I was the 
only one of my profession. which the swimming world 
bore over the sea. The very next day, the helmsman 
dislocated his wrist, and I gained fame by setting it— 
my light shone over the whole deck, the middle deck, 
forecastle, the cabin and hold. Every one came to 
me with complaints, and all found relief at my hands. 
The captain said that he had never found a surgeon 
who could patch up pieces of humanity like me. He 
gave himself into my care to be patched up, for I had 
to administer to him a hundred drops of bitters in 
his madeira every day. But when I hoped he would 
slip a guinea in my hand, he made no reply, and 
of course I was obliged to be contented—it is said, 
honour to whom honour is due—I carved at the 
captain’s table, and every one called me Sir, which is 
equivalent to the Gerdedizer Herr of the German. 

At Calcutta, want looked me in the face, and nothing 
remained but to take the situation of a surgeon to a 
regiment in the service of the East India Company. I 
always loved good company, and the East India Com- 
pany seemed respectable enough for me to form a 
connexion with. The company was then at war 
with the Rajah of Dschabberlabber, or whatever the 
fellow is called—my regiment marched against the 
rebellious Rajah, and a wider circle was made, which 
I could fill with my fame. Wonderful things were 
told of this Rajah of Dschabberlabber. According to 
report, Croesus was a beggar in comparison to him, 
and one carbuncle on his dagger was worth more 
than the whole East India Company, Our march was 
constantly onwards over mountains, some of which 
were so high that the world lay like a mist beneath 
them; or through woods where we started up whole 
droves of tigers, elephants, lions, and apes. 

At length we passed the boundaries of Dschabber- 
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labber. Hunger had done its worst. No juicy roast 
beef as in Calcutta; no seasonable vegetable sauces— 
nothing but rice, rice, and rice again, till our courage, 
(from the eternal rice soup) became thin, weak, and 
childish. Then broke loose “the dogs of war.” 
The soldiers of the rajah fell upon us in the night, 
and as the night is no human friend it was not ours. 
We maintained our post; but half our soldiers lay 
dead or wounded on the field of battle. Now again 
had my time come, and again was I a celebrated 
man. Wherever an arm or a leg was injured, though 
slightly scratched, I took it off on the spot. For we 
were in a hot country, and heat easily produces in- 
flammation ; ergo the slightest wound might in a few 
moments produce inflammation, and then it would be 
all over with knife and saw. The inhabitants of 
Dschabberlabber carried on war like rascals and 
knaves, and not like Christians. Moreover, as I had 
afterwards an opportunity of learning, they are very 
far back in religion, and esteem even snakes and 
lizards as holy which even children with us at home 
in Suabia, look upon with horror and disgust! Latd- 
lich, settlich! When with wolves one must howl. 
As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined. But in 
relation to their mode of warfare, this in particular 
displeased me ; that while we in all confidence pitched 
our tents and encamped in the open country, they 
lurked behind the trees ard bushes, and if a single 
man accidentally fell in their way, they snapped him 
up and slipped him off into slavery. Then it was 
that our watchword was “ Look out.” “Let him 
be alert at every corner who would keep himself.” 
But what was the use of all my great care? As I 
went out botanizing one morning, seeking bananas 
and pisang for breakfast, a noose fell from a cocoa 
tree around my neck. Like lightning the Indian 
devil jumped down after it, and holding on to the 
rope flew with such haste into the woods that I was 
obliged to strangle or follow. Before I could recover 
myself enough to snatch my pistols from my belt, I 
found myself surrounded by twenty Indians, who 
robbed me of my weapons and clothes. They closely 
examined every thing which they took from me, 
When they came to the singularly formed instruments 
of my case, which I always carried, I saw that a 
reverential fear came over them. Perhaps they 
took me for a magician. They held a council, 
but still that hempen noose was around my neck— 
Ex pede Herculem. The lion is known by his claws. 
They might have come to the conclusion that they 
had to deal with no ordinary man; one who could 
not be dispatched like a common grenadier or infan- 
try soldier. They gave me back my clothes, but 
retained the case of instruments. Instinct taught 
these rude savages respect for science. They wrap- 
ped up my instruments in costly cloths and those 
clothed with the command carried them. They then 
gave me a hint to follow, by jerking the lasso so 
perceptibly, that I nearly fell to the ground. Now 
our march was rapid over rock and hill; we almost 
flew like the wild beasts of which they used to tell in 
Suabia. 

It must be admitted that the inhabitants of Dschab- 
berlabber are excellent fast runners; they also possess 
the tact of teaching others to become swift runners in 
the shortest possible space of time, as I found by 
their experiment on me. I had never been so active 
before. Oh, how the time flies, and we fly with it. 
And so it continued with a few short pauses the whole 
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day. But what is that which dazzles and glitters in 
twilight yonder, with such brilliancy and splendour ? 
A thousand lights sparkled, and coloured flames rose 
every where. 

I opened my eyes like a child at a Christmas-tree ; 
I should have sung « Rejoice in Life,” had it not 
been for that terrible hemp cord that destroyed all the 
musical tones of my throat. Still more and more 
brilliant, still brighter and lovelier appeared the charm- 
ing picture. It was . the capital of the rajah 
of Dschabberlabber, which lay upon a mountain, and 
the ordinary illumination of the streets would have 
been taken for the most brilliant celebration elsewhere. 
I could easily perceive that they intended to present 
so celebrated a man as I was before the Rajah 

We approached the gates, cymbals, trumpets, drums, 
and song fell upon our ears from within the city. It 
seemed a yearly market, or a church dedication; 
nothing but play and dance. The lasso was taken 
from my neck, and a guard accompanied us; in a 
genteel step we marched towards the palace of the 
Rajah. Every body, dancers, rich and poor, gathered 
around us to admire a celebrated man in a red uni- 
form. 

At length, we arrived at the palace, which reflected 
a thousand variegated lights. I was led through 
numerous courts into the interior. The leader of our 
band marched, carrying the costly cloth containing my 
case of instruments before us into an apartment with 
golden doors, while we waited without. I had leisure 
to examine the hall in which we waited. Every 
thing has its two sides. They appeared savage but 
beautiful. Painted serpents coiled round the walls; 
dragons and other fabulous beasts in the natural his- 
tory of Dschabberlabber, clambered up them. The 
eyes of the serpents and monsters streamed with gold 
and silver. Their tails were covered with dazzling 
scales of fish. 

The leader came back and motioned me to follow 
him before the Rajah. I did not tremble, but still 
my heart set up a kind of independent beating of its 
own. The Rajah bestowed on me a terrific look. 
He sat upon a golden throne; close to him lay upon 
one side a tame tiger, on the other a tamed lion. It 
was evident it only required a motion of his hand to 
make them instantly savage again, and lick their 
jaws for human flesh. The way which I had to take 
to the throne was between two rows of slaves, who 
lay with their foreheads upon the floor. I stood erect 
like a distinguished man, who felt his dignity, and I 
dared not disgrace the British uniform. As I stood 
before the Rajah, I thought I would give him a spe- 
cimen or two of polished life, and show him I was 
well bred. I made him three stately reverences, such 
as a dancing master, who gave instruction in his art 
from place to place, had taught me in Suabia. It 
produced uncommon applause, and made the palace 
echo with laughter. I saw my case of instruments 
in the hands of the Rajah! he asked me in broken 
English the meaning and use of the instruments. Then 
I explained to him the mysteries of Phlebotomy and 
Cupping, and did not disguise from him what a skilful 
and celebrated man stood before him; I modestly 
added I could save the human body from every malady, ¢ 
if death was not already nibbling at the heart. He 
looked upon me with great astonishment, and laid his 
hand upon my shoulder as a token of his greatest 
confidence. 

« Stranger,” said he, “if you are able to perform 
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what you say, I will not only give you your freedom, 
but richly reward you. Come with me; you shall 
learn the grief which fills my heart. An evil spirit, 
with poisoned arrow, has hit my daughter. If thou 
canst make the poison of that arrow innocuous— 
if thou canst infuse vigour in her limbs, and cheer- 
fulness in her heart, thou! shalt see that the Rajah of 
Dschabberlabber is not ungrateful.” 

Thus was I raised at’ once,.from a miserable pri- 
soner, from a swift runner upon compulsion, to the 
family physician of a royal princess, and her high 
mighty father led me with his own hand, in the pre- 
sence of his assembled court, to the apartment of the 
women. Then it was that the maxim applied, “ Ho- 
nour to whom honour is due!” The guard lowered 
their lances before mé: the musketeers presented 
arms, and the playing on cymbals and trumpets, made 
wondrous music as we left the apartment. We went 
through passages tapestried with gold and silk em- 
broidery. The further we went, the stiller it became. 
Atlength, we found women on our way, who as soon 
as they were awafe of the Rajah and his family phy- 
sician, bowed their countenances to the earth. They 
were veiled and for that reason all equally beautiful. 
In a little chamber, the walls of which were covered 
by materials stiff with precious stones, pearls, gold 
and silver, we found the Royal Princess. She lay 
upon a couch, veiled like the others. To judge from 
her stature, she was a maiden of from fifteen to six- 
teen years. As she saw a stranger at the side of her 
high-mighty father, she gave a weak scream. Poor 
child, she was terrified by my medical dignity, the 
majesty of science, which was palpable in my person. 
Her father, the Rajah, spoke to her in the language 
of Dschabberlabber. He no doubt explained to her 
who I was, and what wonderful sanatary knowledge 
I possessed. She threw back her veil, and gave me 
a long look with her languishing dark eyes. Then 
smiling, she spoke to her father and probably said, 
that she had confidence in me and would obey my 
prescriptions. The Rajah called me nearer, I exa- 
mined the pulse, I inquired into the circumstances 
of the case, and soon saw that the royal princess 
required nothing more than a good bleeding, and that 
then she would be well enough in a few days to 
dance and play to her heart’s content. I have 
never feared blood myself. But the high-mighty 
Rajah and his princess daughter did. The matter 
was discussed. At length, the Rajah of Dschabber- 
labber declared that my will should prevail; but if the 
illness of the royal princess should through the loss 
of blood become worse, if the high-mighty child 
should by chance die, that I might hold myself ready 
to be trampled to pieces by the elephants.— Nonsense, 
thought I. An Indian princess is of the same flesh 
and blood as a Suabian maid, and a few ounces of 
blood will not injure her any how. I opened the 
vein, and let the precious purple blood flow into a 
golden pitcher, which two kneeling slaves held. I 
bound up the wound as I would have bound up the 
wound of a peasant girl, and commanded repose. 

They did me great honour, They acknowledged 
me as a celebrated man. They admired the science 
I displayed in handling the lancet. So it goes in the 
world ; a celebrated man will always succeed. 

That night I supped with the Rajah. Every 
thing was gold and silver. Wherever the eye fell, it 
was dazzled by the glitter. The Rajah himself placed 
before me the choicest bits: un the whole he was 
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right friendly, though sometimes he threw upon me 
a threatening look, which went through bone and 
marrow, and_ perhaps reminded me of the trampling 
of elephants. 

On the next morning, the royal princess awoke, 
fresh, blooming, and happy, and immediately asked for 
betel and areca nuts to chew, against which, during 
her sickness, she had discovered evident disgust; for 
there, both men and women display a great passion for 
such things to chew. At noon she dined at her father’s 
high-mighty table. In the evening she attended the 
festivities of the court, where more than three hundred 
nautch girls danced a ballet in her honour. It was 
a charming court, that court of Dschabberlabber, but 
I desired to be away! for how easy might it be for 
the royal princess to be visited with a relapse. Then 
the blame would be thrown on me, and I already 
saw in my spirit the trampling elephants. One could 
not look any where, without seeing one of those 
shapeless animals—they were painted on the walls— 
they were harnessed up in the court—they were driven 
with heavy burdens through the streets. I did not 
feel at all well in my mind among them, so that as 
the Rajah on the third day after the blood letting, 
threw his arms round my neck, and called me the 
saviour of his daughter’s life, I took the occasion to 
remind him of his promise to give me my freedom. 

“ Your high-mightiness,” said I, “ although I am 
seized with too strong an attachment to your person 
ever again to take the field with lancet and scalpel 
in the service of the East India Company against so 
sublime a prince, yet I am obliged to recollect that I 
am a celebrated man, and cannot long be spared 
from Europe. There is a suffering humanity there, 
and suffering humanity cries after me. May it please 
your highness to dismiss me. I shall always think 
with rapture of this delightful court.” 

The Rajah was unwilling to lose me, but he was 
a man of his word. When once he had given his 
parole d’honneur, it was firm as the rocks. He took 
me by the hand and led me to his cabinet. Here lay 
heaps of diamonds before me, the least of which was 
as large as a sparrow’s egg. Heavens, how they 
sparkled, how they enticed, they spoke to the heart, 
my very fingers felt it. But I did not venture to 
seize, until I received an invitation from his high- 
mighty mouth. 

«“ Doctor,” said that Prince, so worthy of all imi- 
tation, “ you have between two things to choose, 
which I have determined for your reward. Either a 
hundred of the most beautiful of my female slaves, or 
these precious stones.” 

I seized the precious stones with buth hands, 
That was a treasure that in Europe was worth 
millions. Joy sparkled in the eyes of the generous 
Rajah, as he saw me, so hasty and delighted, pocket 
his present. He also reached me a purse filled 
with gold, and offered me an elephant for my con- 
venience upon the journey. I accepted the purse 
but protested against the elephant; what could I do 
with such an uncultivated and awkward animal of 
which I had a natural and instinctive dread, I 
could think of the elephants in no other manner 
than as trampling and mashing poor human beings 
to pieces with their monstrous feet. I had no longer 
any desire for a soldier’s life. In the camp of the 
English I was without doubt thought to be dead; and 
I did not feel myself called to announce to them my 
resurrection. I had attained the object which had 
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enticed me to leave Suabia. Away with lancet, sca- 
rifier, and cupping glass. The play is ended, the 
bank won, and it is time to return home. At home 
on the banks of the delightful Neckar, where the red 
grape ripens I will buy me an estate, and live in ful- 
ness and joy. Such thoughts elevate and recreate 
the mind. 

The journey from Dschabberlabber to the port of 
Madras was delightful. The Rajah gave me a nume- 
rous retinue of slaves and danseuses who are there 
called defedadschi. On account of the great heat of the 
sun, we travelled only at night; then the defedadschi 
danced around the palanquin in which I was carried, 
and the variegated lanterns which they gracefully 
swung around their heads, shone lovely in the dark- 
ness. But I prefer travelling through beloved Ger- 
many in the diligence though it does jolt a little. At 
least one does not hear in the neighbourhood, lions, 
tigers, and hyenas howl, which lust after the delicacy 
of human flesh; it is not agreeable to have one of 
these monsters spring suddenly from a neighbouring 
thicket and caich from the dancing row a defedad- 
schi, and carry her off for supper. 

I prudently left my English uniform behind me in 
the land of Dschabberlabber; for the feathers betray 
the birds. I arrived at Madras in Indian costume, 
but imm diately changed it for a staid European citi- 
zen’s dress. Now, for the first time in my life time, 
I learned the truth of the adage, “ Riches bring care.” 
I was driven as with kicks and cuffs out of the East 
Indies. For how easily might it be for me to meet 
an Englishman who would know me and inform of 
me as adeserter? But there was but one ship in 
the harbour ready to sail for the Cape of Good Hope, 
and that belonged to a Malay and was manned by 
Malays. If there are any rogues or knaves in the 
world the Malays are the worst. No pocket can be 
sufficiently guarded against them; no lock will with- 
stand their arts; no bolt or band of iron protect from 
their robberies. Yet with such a pack, I was obliged 
to trust myself and my diamonds, if I did not mean 
to risk being brought before a court martial and 
perhaps be regaled with blue pills from muskets, 
« Eat bird or die,” was the adage. 

I took passage with the Malays. I passed among 
them as a travelling surgeon, I carried boxes and jars 
of salves. In them stuck the diamonds; there lay 
the treasure buried which I expected again to raise 
in Europe, or perhaps at the Cape. I soon had oc- 
easion to thank fortune for this lucky thought; my 
watch was stolen from my pocket, and my money 
belt from my person. As I made my complaints to 
the Captain he shrugged his shoulders and said, 

“ He had indeed very expert people on board, to- 
wards whom one ought to be on the look out, but 





he could do nothing further in the affair than give 
me his counsel, which was to redress myself by pur- 
suing the same plan.” 

What !—I—a surgeon, a dedicated priest in the 
temple of suffering humanity, a celebrated man, de- 
grade myself by theft! I gave the Malay a look of 
sovereign contempt, and went to my cabin and satia- 
ted my eyes upon my jars of salve, which looked 
much too innocent to attract the attention of the 
thieves. 

We set sail with favourable wind, and at length 
saw the Cape of Good Hope, which proved to me 
the Cape of Misfortune, the Cape of Annihilation to 
all my hopes. The Table Mountain was covered 
with dark clouds, and out of its cleft blew the hea- 
then god Eolus, It blew so hard that the waves 
rolled mountains high, so that we were glad to find 
shelter in a little cove in the rocks, outside of Cape 
Town and its harbour. There are times when a 
man is possessed ; when he is delivered into the power 
of evil spirits, which will his destruction. So it was 
with me, in the vicinity of the Cape. I had no rest; 
I was irresistibly impelled to leave the company of the 
Malays. I accepted the offers of some coasters, 
honest descendants of Helland, who wished to take 
me and my baggage around to the city. Every thing 
was safely put aboard, and [ sat in the boat between 
two jars of salve as proud as the Rajah of Dschabber- 
labber, on his throne, between the supporters of his 
dignity, the lion, and the tiger. At first, our trip was 
delightful. But when we had left the cove and saw 
a clear sea on one side and the Cape Town close by 
us on the other, the wind came down from the gaps 
of the Table Mountain, and struck us so suddenly, 
and rolled us on with such a whirl towards the port, 
that breath and hearing were lost. Sometimes we 
were on the tops of enormous foam.crested waves, 
again we plunged into the dark abyss, which opened 
before us. As we approached the shore (so near 
that we could distinguish people running hither and 
thither,) a monstrous wave, false as a corsair, cruel 
and capricious as a tiger, and as intent on robbery as 
a Malay, broke over us. I closed my eyes and re- 
signed myself to my fate; and suddenly, as I felt 
myself whirled like a spindle, I lost my recollection, 
which did not return to me until I found myself 
stretched on the shore, surrounded by a crowd of men 
who were regretting my fate, but much more, the 
fate of the two sailors who had perished in the waves. 
Then my jars and boxes occurred to me. I sprang 
up, pushed back those officious persons, and ran over 
the shore, and the sea with my eyes.—Spent as 
obtained! All was swallowed up by the waves; the 
boat was shattered to fragments, and I alone escaped 
through an incomprehensible decree of fate. 





LEARNING. 


A.ruoven our learning raiseth up against us many 
enemies among the low, and more among the pow- 
erful, yet doth it invest us with grand and glorious 
privileges, and grant to us a largess of beatitude. We 
enter our studies, and enjoy a society which we alone 
can bring together. We raise no jealousy by convers. 
ing with one in preference to another; we give no 
offence to the most illustrious, by questivning him as 


long as we will, and leaving him abruptly. Diversity 
of opinion raises no tumult in our presence; each 
interlocutor stands before us, speaks or is silent, and 
we adjourn or decide the business at our leisure. 
Nothing is past which we desire to be present; and 
we enjoy by anticipation somewhat like the power 
which I imagine we shall possess hereafter, of sailing 
on a wish from world to world. 
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Written for the Lady's Book.” 


GENTILITY. 


BY T. 8. 


«« Dipn’t I see you walking up the street with a young 
lady yesterday, William?” said Anna Enfield to her 
brother, who had but a few days before returned from 
New York, after an absence of some months. 

“ Perhaps you did; I was in company with a 
young lady in the afternoon,” replied the brother. 

“ Well, who was she? I did not see you until 
after you had passed the store I was in, and then I 
could not see her face.” 

“ It was Caroline Murry; you know her, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Caroline Murry! Why, brother! what were you 
doing in her company?” and Anna’s face expressed 
unfeigned astonishment. 

“ Why, really, you surprise me, sister! I hope 
there is no blemish on her character. But what is 
the matter? I feel concerned to know.” 

“ There’s nothing much the matter, brother; but, 
then, Caroline Murry is not genteel. We don’t think 
of keeping her company.” 

“Indeed! and you don’t associate with her be- 
cause she is not genteel. Well, if I am any judge 
of gentility, Anna, Caroline Murry is about as genteel 
and lady-like as any girl I know—always except- 
ing, of course, my own dear sister.” 

“ Why, brother, how you talk! You don’t cer- 
tainly pretend to compare her with Ernestine Eberly 
and Zepherine Fitzwilliams, whom you have seen here 
several times?” 

«“ No, I do not,” replied the brother, emphatically. 

« Well, they’re what I call genteel; and Caroline 
Murry wouldn’t be tolerated in the society where they 
visit.” 

“ And why not, sister?” 

“ Havn’t I told you? Because she is not consid- 
ered genteel; that is the reason,” 

“ But I don’t understand what you consider gen- 
teel, Anna. If I know what gentility means, Caro- 
line, as far as that is concerned, is in every way 
superior to Ernestine Eberly and Zepherine Fitzwil- 
liams.” 

« Now, William, that is too bad! If any other 
man had said so to me, I would never have spoken 
to him again as long as I lived.” 

“ But seriously, Anna, what do you mean by gen- 
tility ?” asked the brother. 

“ That's a question more easily asked than an- 
swered; but you know, as well as I do, what is 
meant by gentility. Every body knows.” 

“ I know what I mean by it, Anna. But it seems 
that we don’t agree on the subject; for I call Caro- 
line Murry genteel, and you don’t: so you see that 

different things may be called by the same name. 
Now, what I wish to know is, what precise meaning 
you attach to the word? or, why you do not think 
Caroline genteel ?” 

** Why, in the first place, she don’t go into genteel 
company. People of the first rank won't associate 
with her.” 

Here ensued a pause, and the brother said— 

“ Well, why won’t they associate with her, Anna? 
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I hope she has not been guilty of improper or im- 
moral conduct.” 

«“O, no! nothng of that. I never heard the 
slightest reflection on her character,” replied the sis- 
ter. “ But, then, genteel young ladies don’t work in 
the kitchen, like hired servants; and she does. And, 
besides this, call on her when you will, and she is 
always doing something. Why, I am told that she 
has even been scea at the chamber windows, fronting 
on the public street, with her,head tied up, sweeping 
and making the beds! And Clarissa Spiggler says 
that she saw her once, with the parlour windows 
open, sweeping and dusting like a servant! Nobody 
is going to associate, or be seen in the street with any 
one who hasn’t the spirit to be above the condition of 
a hireling. And, besides this, whenever she was in- 
vited to balls or parties, she never would stay later 
than ten or eleven o’cluck, which every one knows to 
be vulgar. Somebody had to go home with her, of 
course; and the choicest beau in the company was 
almost sure to have his good nature and his polite- 
ness taxed for this purpose. Once I heard her say, 
that she considered the theatre an unfit place for any 
young lady; she offended the whole company, and 
has never been invited to a party among genteel 
people since.” 

« And is that all?” said William Enfield, taking a 
long breath. 

«“ Yes, and I should think that was enough, in all 
conscience,” replied the sister. 

“So should I, Anna—to make me respect her.” 

«“ Why, William !” 

« Why, Anna!” 

« But seriously, William, you cannot be in earn- 
est?” 

« And seriously, Anna, are you in earnest ?”’ 

« Of course I am.” 

« Well, sister, I’m afraid my old fashioned notions, 
for such I suppose you will call them, and your new 
fangled notions, for such I must call them, will not 
chime well together. All that I have heard you 
allege against Caroline Murry, raises, instead of 
lowering her in my estimation. So far as a gentle, 
and truly lady-like deportment is concerned, I think 
her greatly superior to the two friends you have 
named as pinks of gentility.” 

Anna looked into the face of her brother for some 
moments, her countenance exhibiting a mingled ex- 
pression of surprise and disappointment. 

« But you are not going to walk with her in the 
street any more, I hope,” she at length said. 

«“ And why not, Anna ?” 

« Because, as I have said before, she is not gen—” 

« Genteel, you were going to say. But that alle- 


gation, you perceive, Anna, has no weight with me; 
I do not consider it a true one.” 

« Well, we won’t talk any more about it just now, 
for it would be no use,” said the sister, changing her 
voice and manner; “ and so I will change the sub- 
ject. I want you to make a call or two with me this 
morning.” 
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“On whom ?” 

*On Miss Eberly and Miss Fitzwilliams,.” 

“ It wouldn’t be right for me to do so, would it? 
You know I don’t consider them genteel,” said the 
brother, with affected gravity. 

« O nonsense, brother! why will you trifle so?” 

« But, seriously, Anna, I do not consider that 
those young ladies have any very strong claims to 
gentility; and, like you, I have no wish to associate 
with those who are not genteel.” 

“ If you talk in that way, William, I shall get an- 
gry with you. I cannot hear my most intimate 
friends spoken of so lightly; and, at the same time, 
accused of a want of gentility. You must remémber 
that you are reflecting upon your sister’s associates.” 

«“ You must not, and I know you will not, get an- 
gry with me, sister, for speaking plainly; and you 
must do me the justice to believe that in speaking as 
I do I am in earnest. And, you must also remem- 
ber, that, in saying what you did of Caroline Murry, 
you spoke of one with whom your brother has asso- 
ciated, and with whom he is still willing to associate.” 

Anna looked very serious at this, nor could she 
frame in her own mind a reply that was satisfactory 
to her. At last she said— 

«“ But, seriously, Brother William, won’t you call 
on those young ladies with me?” 

“ Yes, on one condition.” 

« Well, what is that ?” 

«“ Why, on condition that you will, afterwards, call 
with me, and see Caroline Murry.” 

“I cannot do that, William,” she replied, in a pos- 
itive tone. 

“ And why not, Anna?” 

“TI have already told you.” 

« I cannot perceive the force of that reason, Anna, 
But, if you will not go with me, I must decline going 
with you. The society of Miss Murry cannot be 
more repulsive to you, than is that of the Misses 
Eberly and Fitzwilliams to me.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking about, 
William.” 

“That is my own impression about you. But 
come, now, sister, let us both be rational to each 
other. I am willing to go with you, if you will go 
with me.” 

«“ Yes, but, William, you don’t reflect, that, in do- 
ing as you desire me, I will be in danger of losing 
my present position in society. Caroline Murry is 
not esteemed genteel in the circle in which I move, 
and if it should be known that I visit her, I will be 
considered on a level with, her. I would do any 
thing to oblige you, but, indeed, I would be risking 
too much here.” 

“ You would only be breaking loose,” replied the 
brother, “ from the slavery you are now in to false 
notions of what is truly genteel. If any one esteems 
you less for being kind, attentive, and courteous, to 
one against whom suspicion has never dared to breathe 
a word, and whose whole life is a bright example of 
the pure and high-toned principles that govern her, 
that one is unworthy of your regard. ‘True gentility 
does not exist, my sister, merely in a studied and arti- 
ficial elegance of behaviour, but in inward purity and 
taste, and a true sense of what is right, all exhibiting 
themselves in their natural external expression. The 
real lady judges of others from what they are, and 
neglects none but the wilfully depraved. ‘True, there 
are distinctions in society, and there are lines of so- 
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cial demarcation—and all this is right. But we 
should be careful into what social sphere we are 
drawn, and how we suffer ourselves to be influenced 
by the false notions of real worth which prevail in 
some circles that profess a high degree of gentility, 
I hold that every one, no matter what may be his or 
her condition in life, fails to act a true part if not en- 
gaged in doing something that is useful. Let me 
put it to your natural good sense, which do you 
think the most deserving of praise, Caroline Murry, 
who spends her time in ‘doing something’ useful 
to her whole family; or your friends, the Misses 
Eberly and Fitzwilliams, and those constituting their 
particular circle, who expect service from others, 
but never think of rendering any, and who carry 
their prejudices so far as to despise those who work ?” 

Anna did not reply, and her brother said— 

“T am in earnest, sister, when I say, that you 
cannot confer a greater favour upon your brother, 
than to go with him to see Caroline Murry. Can- 
not I induce you to comply with my wishes?” 

«“T will go,” she replied to this appeal, and then 
hurried away, evidently no little disturbed in her feel- 
ings. 

In half an hour she was ready, and, taking her 
brother’s arm, was soon on the way to Miss Ernestine 
Eberly’s residence. ‘That young lady received them 
with all the graces and fashionable airs she could as- 
sume, and entertained them with the idle gossip of the 
day, interspersed with an occasional spice of envious 
and ill-natured remark. Knowing that her brother 
was a close discriminator, and that he was by no means 
prepossessed in her friend’s favour, Anna herself ob- 
served her more narrowly, and, as it were, with his 
eyes. It seemed to her that Miss Eberly never was 
was so uninteresting, or so mal-apropos in what she 
said. The call on Zepherine Fitzwilliams came next 
in turn, Scanning her also with other eyes than her 
own, Anna was disappointed in her very dear friend. 
She looked through her, and was pained to see that 
there was a hollowness and want of any thing like 
true strength or excellence of character about her. 
Particularly was she displeased at a gratuitous sneer 
thrown out at the expense of Caroline Murry. 

And now, with a reluctance which she could not 
overcome, Anna turned with her brother, towards the 
residence of the young lady who had lost caste, be- 
cause she had good sense and was industrious. 

“ I know my sister’s lady-like character will prompt 
her to right action, in our next call,” said the brother, 
looking into Anna’s face with an encouraging smile. 

She did not reply, yet she felt somehow or other 
pleased with the remark. A few minutes’ walk 
brought them to the door, and they were presently 
ushered into a neat parlour in which was the young 
lady they were seeking. She sat near a window, and 
was sewing. She was plainly dressed in comparison 
with the young ladies just called upon; but in neat- 
ness, and in all that constitutes the lady in air and 
appearance, in every way their superior. 

“TI believe you know my sister,” said Enfield, on 
presenting Anna. 

“ We have met a few times,” she replied, with a 
pleasant, unembarrassed smile, extending at the same 
time her hand. 

Miss Enfield took the offered hand with less reluc- 
tance than she had imagined she could, but a few 
hours before. Somehow or other, Caroline seemed 
to her to be very much changed for the better in 
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manner and appearance. And she could not help, 
during all the visit, drawing contrasts between her 
and the two very dear friends she had jyst called upon; 
and the contrast was in no way favourable to the 
latter. The conversation was on topics of ordinary 
interest, but did not once degenerate into frivolity or 
censoriousness. Good sense manifested itself in 
almost every sentence that Caroline uttered, and this 
was so apparent to Anna, that she could not help 
frequently noticing and involuntarily approving it. 
“ What a pity,” Anna once or twice remarked to 
herself, “ that she will be so singular.” 

The call was but a brief one. Anna parted with 
Caroline under a different impression of her character 
than she had ever before entertained. After her return 
with her brother, he asked her this abrupt question, 

“Which of the young Jadies, Anna, of the three 
we called upon this morning, would you prefer to call 
your sister ?” 

Anna looked up, bewildered and surprised, into the 
face of her brother, for a few moments, and then 
said : 

«I don’t understand you, brother William. 

«“ Why, I thought I asked a very plain question. 
But I will make it plainer. Which one of the three 
young ladies we called upon this morning, would you 
advise me to marry?” 

« Neither,” replied Anna, promptly. 

«“ That is only jumping the question,” he said, 
smiling. “ But, to corner you so that there can be no 


escape, I will confess that I have made up my mind 
to marry one of the three. Now tell me which you 
would rather it would be.” 

* Caroline Murry,” said Anna, emphatically, while 
her cheeks burned, and her eyes became slighily 
suffused. 

William Enfield did not reply to the hoped for, 
though rather unexpected admission, but stooping 
down, he kissed her glowing cheek, and whispered in 
her ear, 

«Then she shall be your sister, and I know you 
will love one another.” 

He said truly. In a few months he claimed Caro- 
line Murry as his bride, and her good sense, and 
winning gentleness of character, influenced Anna, 
and effectually counteracted the false notions which 
were beginning to corrupt a good heart and to 
overshadow a sound judgment. It was not long 
before she was fully sensible of the real difference 
which there was between the characters of her two 
friends, and that of her brother’s wife; and also be- 
tween true and false gentility. Although Caroline 
Murry had been proscribed by a certain circle in 
which false pride, instead of principle, was the gov- 
erning motive, she had still been esteemed among 
those who knew how to look beyond the surface. 
As the wife of Enfield, she at once took a position 
in circles where those who had passed her by as un- 
worthy would have sought in vain for admission, and 
in those circles she shone as a bright particular star. 


Written for the Lady's Book. 


THE WITCH. 


A TALE OF THE DARK AGES.—BY MISS ELIZABETH F. HALL. 


CHAPTER I. 

Upon an eminence that overlooks a bright and rapid 
stream, tributary to the Rhine, are the ruins of a castle. 
The ivy mantles its walls; the moss has tinged with 
other hues the pillars that supported the gateway, and 
in the once-frequented court, and in hall that erst 
rang to merry cheer, the breeze sighs through broken 
arches and over a weed-encumbered pavement. ‘The 
beauty, the glory, the magnificence that brightened this 
desert spot, where are they? Like the blossoms of 
by-gone springs, the beautiful have perished and are 
forgotten; and the fame of its noble and mighty, like 
the cities which the deluge overswept in its wrath, 
has vanished from earth. But at the time when the 
events on which this tale is founded took place, no 
shadow of decay had passed over Linhort Castle, and 
none could vie with its owner in the number and 
equipment of his military retainers, or in the splen- 
dour of his hospitality. 

The summer sun was shining in his cloudless ze- 
nith, when a group of ladies sought refuge from his 
fervid ray in a romantic retreat of Linhort forest. 
Though almost in the immediate vicinity of the cas- 
tle, it was wildly beautiful, as if man’s foot had never 
trodden its flower-gemmed verdure. The stately oak 
and graceful elm entwined their branches in a leafy 
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canopy above, and a little brook, with murmur glad- 
some as the voice of childhood, sported with the moss 
and fern that shadowed its brink, and fell in a thousand 
tiny cascades, freshening the grass and cooling the 
atmosphere. It was the young baroness and her 
cousin, with their maiden train, who were sitting in 
the greenwood, gay as its birds, and beautiful as its 
flowers. Seats of turf had been arranged for them, 
and several implements of embroidery showed that 
their hour of cool retirement was not to be one of 
idleness. 

The lady Bertha was surpassingly fair. Some 
classic statue, when the rosiness of morn flushes into 
life its cold and faultless symmetry, might have the 
perfection but not the charm of her beauty, the sweet 
calm of her brow, the love that dwelt in her blue eyes, 
or the soft playfulness that dimpled around her mouth, 
Her companion too was beautiful. Her eyes mirrored 
the dark sky and glowing stars of midnight, and a 
world of feeling and intellect shone from their clear 
depths. But pride sat on her matchless brow, and 
curled her exquisite lip with a scornful smile. She was 
queen-like in her stateliness, and a stranger would 
have guessed that she and not the gentle maiden by 
her side, was heiress of the noble domain. 

«Take thy lute, Ginevra,” said Bertha to a fair- 
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haired girl that sat apart from the rest, “ and sing us 
some wild lay of the olden time, some tale of hapless 
love that may bid us weep, and then smile at our 
tears.” 

With a pensive smile the maiden obeyed, and sang 
in a sweet voice the following ballad: 


CHILDE ERNEST. 


To a fair and noble lady 
Childe Ernest bids farewell ; 

* Now all good angels shield thee, 
And the saints preserve thee well 


And if I fall in battle field, 
As fall perchance I may, 
Give a tear unto my memory, 

And for my spirit pray. 


Oh! take this rosary of pearls, 
They were charmed at my birth, 
And will wear the ruby crimson dye 
When my life-blood stains the earth. 


But while they gleam in sunny white 
Pure as thy brow of snow, 

This beart still beats with love for thee, 
And feels thy absence woe. 


Farewell! my watchword still shall be, 
Thy own beloved name, 

And the winds and waves shall bear to thee 
The tidings of my fame.” 


Childe Ernest rides with the Christian host, 
O’er the hills of Holy-land, 

And in warlike skill and bravery 
Stands foremost of the band. 


His hand is first in mortal fray, 
His foot the first to scale 

The leaguered wall—his battle cry 
The loudest on the gale. 


Where the war is raging wildest, there 
Childe Ernest's crest is seen ; 

Like a white rock faintly gleaming 
The foaming waves between. 


The lady sits in her bower alone, 
The sunset’s golden red, 

With the glory of a diadem, 
Falls brightly round ber head. 


She is telling o’er her rosary, 
Each pearl to memory brings 

Some tender thought of by-gune days, 
And long-remembered things. 


Was that the breeze of evening ?— 
A hollow murmur came, 

The whisper of a well-known voice, 
The echo of her name. 


Was that the flush of evening, 
Deep dyed as if in gore ?— 
The fatal beads dropped from her hand, 


And her love's hope was o'er. 


“ Is the tale true?” inquired Bertha, as the last 
notes died mournfully away. 

“ It was told me as such,” replied Ginevra; “ and 
the legend adds, that the magic pearls were strung by 
Anne of Coburg, Childe Ermest’s mother. She was a 


mighty enchantress, could summon spirits to do her 
behest, and call forth the winds and clouds to batile 
in the sky.” 

“Cousin Adela,” said the baroness, “hast thou 
ever seen the old woman who inhabits the mountain 
cavern? ‘The peasantry call her a witch, for they 
have often behe!d her culling plants in the moonlight 
meadows, and muttering to herself as her unholy sha- 
dow sweeps over the long grass,” 

“TI have never seen her,” was the lady’s reply; 
* does she not withdraw her hated presence from hu- 
man society, and dwell apart among the mountains, 
where wild beasts and birds of prey alone come, and 
spirits of evil make their sojourn ?” 

As she spoke, a woman of most extraordinary as- 
pect stood before them. She was dressed in the com- 
mon garb of the lowest class, but the uncouth man- 
ner in which it was thrown about her gave a wildness 
to her air, aided by the long grey locks that fluated 
uncovered around her head. Her tall figure was bent 
by age, but her bold expressive features, and the ma- 
niac brightness of her unearthly eye, seemed to defy 
the power of time. A grassy mound had concealed 
the stranger’s approach, and a simultaneous exclama- 
tion, or rather scream, broke forth on her unexpected 
intrusion. Ginevra’s lute dropped unheeded to the 
ground ; some rose in act to fly, yet dared not quit 
their party; others clung to their companions, or 
crossed themselves as if to avert some fatal omen. 
The lady Adela alone stood unmoved. 

“ Woman,” said she, with the fearless haughtiness 
which characterized her, “ whom do you seek ?” 

The stranger replied as proudly, and with a tone 
almost of command—* I seek yourself, lady Adela. 
I bear you a secret message, which deeply imports 
you. If you would unveil the mystery of the future, 
and read the record of the past; if you would wish 
power and happiness to be yours, follow me and listen 
to my words.” 

«I follow not at the bidding of an unknown. If 
you have any message for me, deliver it here.” 

“Tt is a secret; I can reveal it to yourself alone.” 

« What token have I that you mean me no harm ?” 

“ Ask your own heart. Look upon my features, 
Do they not recall dim memories of the past, and are 
not the tones of my vvice linked with your earliest 
recollections ?” 

“ It must be so,” said the lady, musingly. “I will 
go with you. Nay, kind cousin,” she added, “look 
not at me so entreatingly. I will be absent but for a 
few moments; what is there to fear ?” 

Bertha, recovering from her trance of terror, de- 
tained her with an affectionate embrace, exclaiming 
earnestly; “Oh! Adela, dearest Adela! go not with 
that fearful woman. She has sought you for evil 
and not for good.” 

At these words the witch turned, and her withering 
glance fell scowlingly on Bertha. That look para- 
lysed the timid maiden, and she remained speechless 
and motionless till her cousin and the singular guide 
were out of sight. The woman paused where the 
boughs of a willow screened them from observation, 
and drawing from her bosom a chain of exquisite 
workmanship and a jewel-hilted dagger, presented 
them to Adela, “Adela Koningsburg,” said she, 
solemnly, “ this chain adorned thy mother, this dagger 
was worn by thy father. Be worthy of thy illustrious 
birth. Hark! steps approach, and I may stay no 
longer. Meet me here at midnight, as you would not 
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have the imprecation of the dead rest upon you, meet 
me here. Farewell.” 


CHAPTER LU. 


Tue moon rode in silent beauty through the sky, and 
on earth all save the restless waters and murmuring 
winds were hushed in the solemn calm of midnight. 
The cool breeze came fraught with music from the 
nightingale, and the rich incense of dewy flowers. 
The warder’s distinct and measured tread echoed from 
the battlements, but the lights were extinguished, and 
voices were silent, throughout the castle, when a por- 
tal half concealed among the buttresses, opened noise- 
lessly, and a female figure glided forth. She paused 
till the sentinel’s retreating step assured her he had 
turned ; then hastily crossing the moonlit sward, was 
lost among the sweeping boughs of the forest. The 
trees threw their giant shadows across her path, and 
the mysterious under-tones of the forest were around 
her, but with unfaltering step the lady went on till she 
reached the scene of the morning’s adventure. Night 
had thrown her spell of awe upon the spot. A few 
straggling moonbeams checkered the gloom; while a 
strange feeling of awe mingled with the ceaseless 
chime of the stream, and deepened the erial whisper- 
ings of the foliage. In a spot upon which the rays 
fell clearest, sat a tall woman, her face raised silently 
to the sky. ‘The maiden trembled and stood still in 
breathless suspense, as she recognised, by that dim 
light, the stern features of the mountain witch. Her 
quick ear caught the sound of Adela’s approach, and 
she arose. “ Welcome, lady,” said she, “ you are 
true tothe hour. Seat yourself with me, for there is 
much I would fain have you hear. This is a fitting 
spot to hold converse with the past, to recall hoarded 
wrongs and appeal to the spirit of revenge. Hither 
man’s tyranny has not come. He cannot lay his cruel 
grasp on the free sky, or his fetters on the viewless 
air; and this green turf, and those sparkling waters 
are yet unstained by blood. Maiden, know you who 
I am 2?” 

“ Your voice is familiar to my ear, and I have surely 
looked upon your face before ; my memory is not dis- 
tinct, but blends with the dim images of other days.” 

«“ Though below you in birth, lady, I am a distant 
kinswoman of your’s. When you slumbered uncon- 
scious in the cradle, your parents confided you to my 
arms, that the pure air and wholesome nurture of my 
home, might restore to your cheek the health that 
had faded from it in the princely halls of the Konings- 
burgs.” 

« What say you ?—and is it then from that noble 
line Iam descended? The name is familiar to my 
ear; I have heard it in songs of minstrels, when 
chivalry, and the many warlike exploits of the baron, 
were their theme. They speak of a feud between that 
house and the Linhort; and tell how the sword swept 
them from the earth as the north wind drives the 
clouds from heaven.” 

“ Yes! ashes and the blackening trace of fire mark 
the spot which was the fortress of valour and the 
dwelling place of the beautiful and brave. It was 
taken by treachery. It was the seductive touch of 
gold, and not the mailed arm that flung open its gates 
to the enemy. Thy noble father, thy valiant brethren, 
strove in vain. ‘They fought, while the red beams 
of their burning home fell hot around them—they 
fought amid a thousand hostile swords and a hurtling 
shower of arrows—one by one they perished, and 


of that glorious lineage thou art the sole descen- 
dant.” 

« Did all perish—my mother and my sisters?” 

« All—all. I am your nearest relative, and you 
are mine. My kindred were slain in that battle, or 
in the fatal persecution that has blotted our name 
from the roll of the princes of the land. My brave 
husband—my gallant brethren—my fair children— 
the beautiful ones who made sunshiae and music 
beneath my roof—they are gone. I am a lone and 
weary wanderer upon earth, and but for one hope I 
should die. Let me see the house desolate which has 
exulted in our fall, and the Lady of Koningsburg 
with the glory of her ancestors around her, and I 
shall be content.” 

“And how came I under the protection of my direst 
enemy ?” 

« When under my distant roof I heard of the de- 
struction of your house, when I knew that the hand 
of rapine would be soon in my lonely dwelling, and 
that I was henceforth desolate upon earth, I made 
a solemn vow that these wrongs should be avenged. 
I brought you to the Baron’s gentle lady, a feigned 
tale won her compassion, and she promised that you 
and the infant Bertha should be sisters. I left you 
to be nursed on the bosom of those whom I had 
sworn to pursue to destruction. Can you not tell the 
reason ?” 

« Strange and fearful woman! what would’st thou 
have me do?” 

“For the present nothing—the time has not yet 
come. But I have read it in the stars—I have heard 
a voice when the storm comes down from the moun- 
tain and the pines are full of mighty sounds. I have 
talked with the dead on the lonely hill top, and, in 
the depths of my cavern home—and they have all 
breathed one word—revenge. Revenge! it is my 
only thought, it haunts my waking*dream and my 
slumbers by night, it is the very light and air wherein 
I have my being. Lady, lay up these things in thy 
heart; cherish them fondly there, that the destined 
hour may not find thee slumbering.” 


CHAPTER III. 


From that hour there was a marked change in the 
Lady Adela. A deep shadow of melancholy, such 
as seldom darkens the brow of youth, fell upon her. 
Those who had heard of the woman who appeared 
and summoned the lady in the forest, when they 
missed her graceful step in the dance and heard no 
more her laugh where the young and happy met, 
believed her under the influence of some baneful spell. 
She turned from her friend Bertha, who anxiously 
and kindly sought the cause of her grief. How could 
she join in festal mirth with that tale of wrong and 
sorrow weighing and wearing upon her heart, and the 
witch’s wild prophecy yet ringing in her ear, How 
could she return the caresses of the daughter of him 
who had brought desolation upon the hearth of her 
fathers, She saw none but those whom she was bound 
to hate by the then sacred laws of retaliation, and 
the joyousness and splendour by which she was sur- 
rounded made sickness in her soul when she remem. 
bered that she, the sole surviving scion of a renown. 
ed ancestry, was a dependant in the house of her 
enemy. 

Thus sadly passed away the bright summer months, 
each bringing some change of beauty to the romantic 
Rhine. But when the rich harvest was golden in 
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valley and plain, news came that the gallant host 
who had united with the sainted Louis in a third 
crusade were returning homeward. The tidings were 
spread joy‘ully through hamlet and castle, for there 
were few who had not a friend or a kinsman em- 
barked in this wild and glorious enterprise. Yes! 
let the wise of the nineteenth century, the philosophers 
and historians of what has been justly termed the age 
of incredulity, sneer if they will at the fanaticism of 
the crusaders; let those whose dull and unimpassioned 
hearts are fettered by laws as mechanical as those 
that govern the clod beneath their feet, smile at the 
dreams of chivalry, and gaze in stupid wonder at 
the mighty effects which arose from the hermit’s elo- 
quence; the pen of romance and poetry will love to 
trace the history of that adventurous period. Ariosto’s 
magic strains and the golden verse of Tasso will 
render them immortal, and in every land and every 
age their names will be hallowed to the hero and the 
poet. More fame and warlike honour than ever 
followed the train of a victorious monarch, were 
reaped in the disastrous crusades. 

Among the most distinguished survivors of Fre- 
deric’s ill-fated band was Count Albert Hermanst. 
He was returning with a warrior’s reputation to add 
new lustre to his youth and wealth, his knightly 
courtesy and noble birth. From infancy, Count Al- 
bert had been betrothed to Bertha, but love may not 
be signed and sealed away by parent or guardian, 
and before he followed the star of fame to the arid 
plains of Syria, his heart was lost, his vows were 
pledged to another. He was a captive to the beauty 
of the dark-eyed Adela, and was beloved with all the 
earnestness of a lofty and passionate heart that has 
found but one object on earth for its affection. It is 
a fearful thing for some to love—for those to whom 
that emotion is the element of existence; theirs is a 
disturbed and jealous love, asking nothing less in 
return than the whole heart. To them disappoint- 
ment is despair, hopeless and unresigned. Oh! let 
such lay up their heart’s treasure in heaven, for earth 
will cast back its precious gifts in mockery, to rest 
like a blighting spell on the bosom of the giver. 

At length, the long anticipated time had come that 
was to give back the wanderer to many a household, 
and to wake anew the tears of these who had wept 
him as buried on a foreign shore. When each day 
brought tidings of some welcome return; when the 
warder watched with unwearied eyes, and many a 
bosom thrilled at the blast of the horn, though it 
were but a huntsman’s signal, none watched or lis- 
tened with more eagerness than the ladies of Linhort 
castle. When a messenger arrived, saying that Count 
Albert stood again in his paternal heritage, and cour- 
teously advised the Baron of an intended visit, the 
rosy hues that flitted over Bertha’s cheek revealed 
the thoughts which that announcement had awakened, 
and Adela’s downcast eyes concealed the eloquent 
truth that flashed at once into their beams. And 
when martial music echoed through the wood, and a 
well-known pennon glanced among the trees, and the 
portals were thrown open to a stately warrior train, 
the maidens looked breathlessly from the battlements 
upon a tall and graceful knight who rode foremost 
of the band. As he drew near they could plainly 


discern the rich scarf that floated on his shoulder, 
and an embroidered glove waving in 
They were tokens from his betrothed, and he had 
vowed never to wear them till he 


his helmet. 


renounced the 


THE WITCH. 


faith he had secretly plighted to Adela. The maiden 
started, and the rich colour died away from her face, 
till her very lip was ashy white; and her eye turned 
dim as the closed orbs of the dead. For she knew 
as if she had read it on the scrolls of destiny, that 
the knight was faithless, and that she had loved and 
hoped in vain. 

CHAPTER IV. 


Tue last hour of daylight was fading away, but the 
halls of Linhort castle still rang to the mirth which 
the goblet inspired. The Baroness had long since 
retired from the feast, and young Hermanst followed 
her steps. Had his conscience no voice to whisper 
how false and fickle had been his conduct? It was 
lulled to rest by the thought that Adela cared little 
for his desertion. She met him with a cold courtesy 
in which a slight degree of scorn, perceptible to him- 
self alone, had place, and no faultering word or un- 
guarded glance betrayed that the past was not buried 
in oblivion. 

Pleasantly did the bright hours dance along with 
the betrothed; and the shadows of eve had fallen ere 
they dreamed that an hour could have fled, so much 
hed the crusader to tell of battles won and perils risked 
in Palestine; so eagerly did the maiden listen to the 
wonders of that far country, so dear to her was each 
adventure in which Albert had borne a part. He 
painted in vivid colours, their army’s glittering array, 
bright with banners round which generations of the 
brave had striven and died, and her countenance 
brightened with answering enthusiasm; she grew pale 
with pleasing terror, while he described the sirife of 
death, the clang of trumpets, the clashing of sabres, 
and the terrible detail of wounds and death, and as 
he spoke of the solemn rites and martial sorrow with 
which they buried the departed hero, she wept, for 
her only brother had found a grave in Palestine. But 
tears are only bitter when we shed them in solitude. 
The drops called forth by affection are sweet even in 
their melancholy; the sunny smile of a friend will 
tint with rainbow hues the passing shower; and as 
the soft haze of sorrow melts from the soul, earth 
and sky will be gladdened with a summer brightness, 
Alas! poor Adela! such balmy tears were not for 
thee. There was heaviness on her breast; she sought 
to relieve it in the open air, and descended into the 
ladies’ garden. Rich autumn flowers bloomed in the 
trimly arranged beds, and ripe grapes hung clustering 
on trellis and arbour, or were festooned amid the 
vine leaves from tree to tree. Bees were buzzing 
about in the yellow sunshine, lazily, as if they thought 
their summer task might well be drawing to a close, 
and the music of birds which no chill wind had 
warned to seek another clime, came ever and anon 
from the neighbouring groves. ‘There is a sweet, 
composing influence in a scene like this. We bear 
back a precious gift from each hour of meditation 
among trees and flowers, which blesses us long after 
in our daily path. But the book of nature had no 
consolation for Adela. Her lofty mind would not 
bow to learn the lesson of content and resignation, 
and the memories which lingered about this spot to 
her were fraught with anguish. There, on a knoll 
shut out from the castle by a group of fruit trees, but 
opening on a wide prospect to the west, had she 
often stood with Hermanst at evening twilight, each 
expressing thoughts, hopes, and wishes, vaguely beau- 
tiful as the darkening scenes around. In one bower 
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they were wont to meet by moonlight, in another 
had their love been first breathed into words; and 
down this shadowy path had she often stolen from 
him in silence, lest some jealous eye should learn 
their secret. “Oh! Hermanst,”’ she murmered, “ hast 
thou forgotten all this; or was thy love indeed but a 
feigned tale. No! Thy words were not then deceitful ; 
I could read their truth in the earnest eye, which is 
now bent on Bertha alone, and in that sweet smile, 
that shall never, never greet me as it has done. And 
what has wrought this change? Has the beauty you 
were fond of praising fled my cheek? Is my heart less 
true, my mind less aspiring than when their charms 
won him? The change is in himself alone—he has 
learned to be wiser, yes! wiser,”’—and she laughed 
bitterly—* than to brave the Baron’s anger for an 
unknown and dowerless orphan. Oh! blind that I 
was to believe that the rash vows of youth would be 
fulfilled, or that my love and constaney would weigh 
as a grain of sand in the balance against the broad 
lands and heavy coffers of the Lady of Linhort. And 
why is not Adela Koningsburg first among the noble 
and wealthy of the land? I too was born to power 
and- riches, and the glory of an honoured parentage. 
But for thee, Baron of Linhort, but for thee, how 
different had been my lot. A curse fall upon thee 
and thy household!” 

While these thoughts were passing in her mind, 
the lady left the garden, and half unconsciously pur- 
sued one of the paths leading through the wood. She 
paused where an opening among the trees gave her 
a view of the castle, rising with banners unfurled 
proudly against the crimson sky, and repeated aloud, 
“ Curses, and blighting, and desolation be upon thee, 
my enemy, and on thy hated house!” A voice re- 
plied with a solemn amen! She turned, and started 
to see the Witch of the Mountain. It seemed as if 
an evil spirit had started from the yawning earth, to 
answer her request, so wild was the being who stood 
before her and with such vehemence did she pour 
forth her fierce maledictions upon the mansion of her 
enemy. At any other time even the fearless Adela 
would have shrunk from communion with this terrible 
woman; but now a wild hope shot through her de- 
spair, for she was imbued with all the superstition 
of her age, though she scorned its terrors. The 
thought flashed over her mind that perchance this 
dweller in the wilderness knew some spell which 
could restore the heart she had lost, and give her in 
Hermanst a powerful auxiliary in her hatred to the 
Baron. Swift as the lightning this thought passed 
through her brain, and she addressed the Witch :— 
“Art thou learned in the science of magic, my nurse?” 
she demanded, calling her by a name which she ima- 
gined would soothe her anger. 

The Witch turned abruptly, and drawing the maid- 
en’s arm within her own, walked rapidly on for a 
few minutes, then forsaking the track entered a grove 
of chestnut trees. Through the thick branches there 
fell not even at noontide, light sufficient to enliven 
one blade of grass, and at this hour it was fearfully 
dim. “ What was the question thou didst but just 
now ask me?” said Adela’s guide, releasing her hold 
on her shuddering companion. “I asked if thou 
wast conversant with the secrets of magic,” was the 
reply of one too well versed in concealing her feelings 
to betray her momentary terror. 

“ I can call the dead from their graves, and they 
will obey my voice—I have seen the spirits that ride 


in the stars, and the demon of the tempest holds con- 
verse with me. Shall thy ancestry arise from their 
tombs to bless thee?” 

“It is not this I wish,” said the maiden, hesitat- 
ingly. 

« Would’st thou be revenged on thy enemies? It 
was my voice winged the arrow that laid William 
Linhort low; it was my word made the fever deathly 
that snatched Isabella from her sovereign Jord.” 

« Not thus! not thus! Listen. He, who should 
be mine by a vow plighted long ago, in a few weeks 
weds Bertha. Give me a charm by which his heart 
may be regained, and his sword shall revenge my 
father’s death. Speak,” she continued, as the witch 
stood silent, “ is such power thine ?” 

« I know a spell,” she replied at length, in a calm 
tone, totally different from her usual insane enthusi- 
asm, “ I know a spell which will take from thy rival 
the power and desire of winning his love. Let her 
but taste of that cup, and she shall no more listen or 
reply to his accents of love; their eyes shall meet no 
more in love and confidence, and he shall seek an- 
other bride.” 

«“ Say on,” whispered Adela, for a dreadful idea 
flashed on her mind. 

“I have done,” returned the witch. 

«Is there danger to life in the potion of which 
thou speakest ?” 

«“ Would’st thou care if there were?” 

«“ What dost thou mean?” 

There was a terrible pause, but the malignant 
light that danced in her nurse’s eye, answered the 
question, Adela covered her face with her hands, 
and a mental struggle took place; her passionate love 
and hatred fiercely combating the lofty and generous 
principles of her nature. “ Is there no other way?” 
she inquired eagerly. 

« None. And dost thou hesitate, weak child of an 
illustricus parentage. It was the just boast of the 
Koningsburgs, that none who bore the name ever 
knew fear, or remorse for the destruction of an 
enemy.” 

At these words, the pride, that strong emotion had 
for once banished, rushed back, with a flush of anger 
to the lady’s brow. “Enough,” she said, “ it is not 
for thee, woman, to approach Adela Koningsburg 
with words of reproof. It is a feeling far different 
from fear which has caused me to hesitate, and I 
shall consider what best beseems my dignity and my 
interest. Send me the potion thou speakest of, and 
remember that those whom I may choose to forgive 
can no longer be an “object of resentment to my 
vassal.” She uttered this in a tone of irresistible 
command, and scarcely pausing to receive the obei- 
sance of her companion, left the grove. 

As the lady retraced her steps, the voice of gaiety 
came from the castle, mingled with the busy hum of the 
menials; the sounds smote on her ear, and she shrunk 
from carrying her lonely heart into the thoughtless 
throng. But with the sight of that proud castle and 
its happy inmates, came the recollection of the wrongs 
that she had brooded over, till vengeance became the 
chief aim of her existence. But till then she had 
thought only of fair conflict in the open field, and 
this secret design against the life of an innocent girl, 
who had once been her friend, was abhorrent to her 
spirit. 

Adela was walking slowly through the garden, when 
at a sudden turning, she met Hermanst and Bertha. 
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His words were low and he seemed to look for an 
answer from her downcast eyes. Adela passed them 
with a silent smile, but from that moment she was 
resolved. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A month passed, and a fair and noble company 
were bidden to Bertha’s wedding. ‘The banquet was 
spread in the castle hall, bright even to the topmost 
arch with countless torches. All that the rude mag- 
nificence of the middle age could provide for a festive 
occasion was there; the board glistened with a profu- 
sion of gold and silver plate, heaped with all the luxu- 
ries the world then knew; and the most gifted min- 
strels had assembled, to vie in song befvre the love- 
liest and bravest in Germany. 

As the music paused, Hermanst turned to his bride. 
“ Methinks,” said he, “as queen of the feast you set 
your guests but a sad example in leaving your wine 
untouched.” 

* You may perform my part if you will,” she gaily 
replied, passing the goblet to her lips and handing it 
to him. 

The Knight responded to the call, bowed grace- 
fully to his bride, and drained the cup. But ere he 
had placed it from his hand a shriek rang through the 
hall. Every eye was turned to the quarter whence it 
came, where stood Adela pale and aghast, with her 
strained eyes fixed upon Albert. Following the di- 
rection of her gaze, all present looked towards the 
bridegroom. Heavens! what a spectacle met their 
sight; the flush on his cheek had disappeared, and was 
succeeded by an ashy paleness. He sunk upon his 
seat; they rushed to support him. His eye grew dim, 
and his lips became of a livid hue. The affrighted 
Bertha clasped him to her bosom in agony. The 
truth was too apparent; the cup he had drained was 


drugged with death. Long did the Knight strive to 
conceal the pangs that were preying upon his very 
vitals, and with faint smile he sought to cheer his 
bride. But the effort was vain; his features became 
ghastly und distorted; Bertha observed the dreadful 
change and swooned in his arms, and ere she could 
again be recalled to life and consciousness, Hermanst 
lay upon the floor a corpse. 

So sudden was that catastrophe, so great was the 
shock caused by this scene of death in the midst of 
festivity, that all remained in bewilderment and horror, 
with scarce the power of thought or utterance. The 
Baron was the first to break the silence. “Ho!” he 
shouted, as if on the field of battle, «bear the Lady 
Bertha to her apartment and send for the leech with- 
out delay. Where is the Lady Adela?” She had 
passed from the hall, none knew how or when, so 
wholly had they been absorbed in this fearful tragedy. 

The physician came, but a single glance assured 
him that his skill would be of no avail, and he could 
only proclaim what all had more than suspected, that 
Hermanst had died by poison. But where was Adela? 
On her suspicion rested; but they sought her in vain 
throughout the castle. For long years after her faith- 
less lover died her fate was unknown. Nearly a cen- 
tury afterwards, a hunter among the mountains found 
a cave where lay two human skeletons. Around the 
fleshless skull of one shone fair jewels girt by a ring 
of gold; there was a rusted dagger richly gemmed, 
and amid dust and crumbled bones lay a gold chain 
enchased with armorial bearings. 

The Baron of Linhort died in a lonely home, and 
his heritage passed to children that were not his own, 
for Bertha had entered a convent where she passed 
the remainder of her days in solitude, and it is hoped 
atoned, in part, by her piety and good works, for the 
injustice of which her family had been guilty. 
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“GO—AND A BLESSING GO WITH YOU.” 


The above was inscribed on the back of a twenty dollar note, forming part of a sum sent by some unknown hand, to a family 
in great affliction. 


BY W-. 


Go—go—and a blessing go with thee! 
A blessing which gold cannot buy— 
An influence gentle and holy, 7 
Descending like light from the sky ; 
A power the spirit pervading 
To comfort, to strengthen, and cheer, 
Sweet hope in her promises aiding. 
And hushing the murmurs of fear. 


Yes, go—and a blessing go with thee! 
For what of thyself art thou worth ? 
Though eagerly sought for and cherished, 
Thou chief of the idols of earth ! 

I know that I cannot expect thee 
To fill the desires of the soul ; 

Thou art worthless, unless 1 connect thee 
With something above thy control. 


Then go—but a blessing go with thee! 
And, silent and dead as thon art, 
A voice and a sympathy give thee 
To commune with the care-stricken heart— 
To bid it, ‘mid darkness and sorrow, 
Courageously hold on its way, 
Assured that, ere long some to-morrow 
Shall chase the dark shades of to-day 


CUTTER. 


Go—go—and a blessing go with thee! 
Tis thus with a heavenly thrift, 

Good devising, and freely dispensing, 
True charity doubles her gift. 

Not content when her utmost is given, 
She borrows, with bountiful care, 

Faith's letter of credit on heaven, 
And endorses it over with prayer. 


Yes, go—and a blessing go with thee! 
Thet prayer was accepted on high, 
And I felt that the boon it imparted 
Was a token of love from the sky. 
It was kind, it was noble as given 
To relieve a sad moment of need ;— 
But oh! as it whispered of heaven, 
It soothed and refreshed me indeed. 


Go—go—and a blessing go with thee ! 
Oh! yes, and a blessing return, 
A thousand fold richer and sweeter 
Than all earthly treasures could earn— 
Like dews, in sweet incense exhaling 
From garden, field, fountain, and rill, 
Sent back, with a bounty unfailing, 
Field, garden, and fountain to fill. 
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1 CHIDIOC TICHBOURNE, 
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t AN HISTORICAL TALE.—BY GRIZZEL EASTWICK. 

p Ir was a festal night in merry England, in the period dioc Tichbourne was descended from a family, res- 

f when she best deserved that name, the splendid reign pected indeed through many generations for worth of 

4 of Elizabeth. Christmas, with its luxurious feasts, its heart and mind, but which counted not among its 

e lavish gifts, and its grotesque gambols, had passed members, one so distinguished by military prowess, 

e by, and Twelfth-night had come to close the festivi- or civil policy, as to have achieved even the simple 

y ties, and, like the last night of the Carnival, to outdo honours of knighthood. But his was a character 

> its predecessors in extravagance and mirth, that needed no inherited distinction to give it lustre; 

d In one of the noblest mansions of London this the foil that imparts brilliancy to the meaner gem, 

0 night was observed with unusual magnificence. Every adds no ray to the diamond. 

3 window was illuminated till the whole building seem- To shield his child from the blandishments of the 

d ed one blaze of light; busy menials, in gala dresses, court, the Earl of Devonshire had caused her to pass 

d were hurrying to and fro; gay knights and courtly her early years with his widowed sister, in a seques- 

t dames were thronging in the lofty apartments: and tered mansion at Southampton; and there she had 

? to complete the splendour of the scene, the Queen known and loved Chidioc Tichbourne, and had learn- 

n graced the féte with her presence. It was the bridal ed, for his sake, to prize a noble and cultivated intel- 

\- of the heiress of that noble house, the lovely and lect, lofty principle, and refined feeling, above the 

\- loved Agnes Courtenay. distinctions of rank and power. “I do not stoop, 

d On one side of the central room a temporary my father,” said Agnes, when the Ear! opposed her 

e throne had been prepared, whose crimson hangings union with one so far her inferior in rank; “had I 

u lent a becoming flush to the Queen’s somewhat faded yielded my heart to one wanting in any noble qua- 

1, features, and Elizabeth, as she seated herself beneath lity, you might say your child had forgotten the dig- 

n them, had deigned to compliment her noble host upon nity of her descent; but when I love one who is, in 
the exquisite taste displayed in the garniture of his all but birth, the peer of earth’s noblest sons, I feel 

d apartments. Seeing her in this gracious mood of that I elevate myself. Oh, my father, if you would 

ly gratified vanity, the obsequious courtiers hastened to wed me to a title, you should have kept me amid the 

d profiler their customary adulation; but, as the bridal false glare of the court, instead of sending me to 

d train entered and swept round before the throne, their learn truth in the simple bosom of nature.” 

e gaze of habitual admiration was irresistibly withdrawn «“ Nature teaches the same lesson that I read you,” 
from the Queen to rest on the surpassing beauty of replied the Earl; “no noble creature herds with a 
the young bride; a beauty which is thus described by meaner: the eagle mates not with the hawk.” 
one of the minute chroniclers of that time. “The “ You say well, my Lord,” said Agnes; “ but it is 
Ladye, Agnes Courtenay, was of an exquisite loveli- their nature which distinguishes them, not their ex- 
ness, being so light of form and of so rare a grace, ternal trappings. Many a hawk wears gay hood and 
that she seemed to be a silphe, rather than of mor- tinkling jesses, while the eagle flies unnoticed.” 
talle flesh: a rope of orient perles would have bound The lady won her suit, though not till the power- 

ly her dark locks, but that they mocked at such res- ful interposition of the Queen was added to her own 





traynt, and fell abundantlye over her neck and 
shoulderes, whose whitenesse made the envyous 
perles grow dimme. Was she stille, the light of her 
hazell eye was milder than the moon’s beams on a 
lake in the summer time, but it flashed as a ray from 
the sunne, when she smiled. When she moved, you 
looked to see her float up above the grosser ayre by 
her own etheryallnesse ; and when she spake, all har- 
monies in earth and ayre were hushed, to hear the 
musicke of her words. That sould had need be a 
jewell of pryse, that did not shaime so cunninglye 
fraimed a caskett.” 

And truly, the Lady Agnes was all in purity and 
intellect, that her peerless beauty declared her; nor 
could there be easily found a higher proof of a lofty 
soul, than that she gave in her marriage. Young, 
beautiful, the heiress of a name so noble that royal 
blood flowed in her veins,* the daughter of the Earl 
of Devonshire—rising above the aristocratic preju- 
dice so general even now, but universal then—be- 
stowed her hand on one who bore no other title than 
that of “a true and noble-hearted gentleman.” Chi- 


* “ Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, married Marga- 
ret, the grand-daughter of Edward I.” 


eloquence, It was the theme of much wondering 
conversation among the courtiers present at the bri- 
dal, that the haughty Elizabeth should regard with 
favour, a union between one allied to herself and a 
simple commoner; but those who best understood 
her policy, shrewdly surmised that her motive lay in 
the very circumstance which excited the wonder of 
others. Derived from the same royal stock that gave 
to Henry VII. his right to the crown which Eliza- 
beth had inherited from him, the high descent of 
Agnes of Devonshire might excite some dangerous 
aspirings in any ambitious noble who should become 
her husband; but her marriage with a commoner 
effectually relieved the Queen from all such anxiety : 
departing, therefore, from her usual policy of keeping 
unmarried all who might take any part in the vexed 
question of the succession, she promoted the unam- 
bitious wishes of Agnes, by her own irresistible in- 
fluence. The result we have already seen. Who 
could guess what darkness lay behind that splendid 
bridal ? 


Four happy years had passed away, and the Lady 
Agnes and her husband were still lovers. Her face 
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still wore its brightest smile for him alone, and his 
eye still beamed on her as fondly as on their nuptial 
eve. But though unaltered in his love for her, a 
change had come over the spirit of Chidioc Tich- 
bourne. For the first time since their marriage, he 
had spent some time in London without his wife, and 
after his return to Southampton, he was grave and 
thoughtful, and sometimes abstracted in anxious 
musings. 

“Come hither, Agnes,” he exclaimed, starting from 
one of these moods of thought, as he met her sad- 
dened gaze; “come, sit beside me, and look on this 
picture,” drawing, as he spoke, a small miniature in 
a golden setting, from his bosom. “Saw you ever 
any thing so fair, except—” and he parted the hair 
from her forehead, and pressed his lips upon it—* in 
your own mirror, love?” 

“Oh, beautiful! surely some cunning limner has 
here traced his own bright fancies of what woman 
ought to be, not what any woman is.” 

«“ Nay, dearest, it is a portrait, and scarce so fair 
as its original. What think you of her from this 
portraiture?” 

The lady gazed long, in deep admiration, on that 
exquisite picture. “There might well be a diadem 
on this lofty brow where the dark hair parts so sim- 
ply,” she said at length, “and these large hazel eyes 
seem used to command. Indeed it is a queenly face. 
Yet there is a heaviness in the eyelids, and a beseech- 
ing softness about the mouth, as if she had known 
sorrow—and known it long too, for it is a calm and 
gentle sadness that rests on her face, not a sudden 
burst of grief. Sweet Lady! whoever thou art, thou 
canst win hearts, for thou hast won mine, even 
now !” 

« And if I should tell you, Agnes, that the sadness 
you discover has been caused by cruel wrong—that 
this fair and hapless lady suffers unmerited oppres- 
sion, and that too from her kindred, and that there 
is one way of escape for her, though a perilous one— 
my Agnes, would you venture aught for her sake?” 

“Say on! say on!” 

“ You have divined well, sweet one,” continued 
Tichbourne, “ that fair brow has borne a crown, and 
those bright eyes are familiar with tears, for a Queen 
is a prisoner.” 

“ Mary Stuart!” exclaimed Agnes. 

“ Yes, Mary Stuart,” repeated her husband sadly ; 
“ Mary, of Scotland, pines in an English prison. 
Betrayed by those to whom she trusted, deserted by 
her nearest kindred, persecuted by her to whom she 
fled for protection, her wrongs are an outrage upon 
the laws of nations and of nature. But though op- 
pressed by England, not all in England are her ene- 
mies; a band of true and gallant hearts have sworn 
to set her free. Hear me, Agnes; you say she has 
won your heart, will you hazard aught to rescue a 
woman from her enemies, a Queen from a dungeon? 
To place Mary Stuart in safety and freedom on the 
soil of France !” 

Lady Agnes looked earnestly on her husband, and 
as varying emotions chased each other across her 
beantiful features, she seemed irresolute. It was but 


for a moment, and then, while her face grew pale as 
if the blood were curdling at her heart, she answered 
in a firm, deep tone— 

“ Heaven forbid that I should seek to hold you 
back, Chidioc, where your own noble heart bids you 
on. I will peril my life in yours.” 


« Ever true to yourself, ever generous and uneelf- 
ish !” cried. her husband, “ Heaven grant it may not 
be my lot to bring care and sorrow into this noble 
heart !” 

The circumstances which Tichbourne now detailed 
to Lady Agnes, of the conspiracy formed by Babing- 
ton to liberate the Queen of Scots, are so fully nar- 
rated by the historians of that period, that we may 
pass over them very rapidly. Wrought upon by the 
jesuit emissaries of the Duke of Guise, the young and 
ambitious Babington became devoted to the cause of 
Mary, and he contrived to convey to her, even under 
the strict surveillance of Sir Amyas Paulet, commu- 
nications from her adherents in France, and informa- 
tion of his own plans for her escape. A correspond. 
ence ensued, from which it is evident that he became 
deeply in love with the imprisoned Queen, and re- 
ceived from her some encouragement. Mary, fully 
sensible of the power of her beauty, sent him her por- 
trait, which had undoubted influence in bringing into 
his conspiracy some persons of a far less chivalrous 
spirit than Chidioc Tichbourne. He, indeed, seems 
to have been conspicuous among the conspirators for 
the disinterestedness of his aims, and the integrity of 
his principles: for, drawn to join them at first by his 
friendship for Babington, with whom he had been 
intimate from their childhood, his devotion to Mary 
seems to have sprung from the same generous feeling 
that impelled the knights of old always to aid a bro- 
ther in arms, and to succour woman in distress. He 
had nothing to gain from Mary’s liberation; but for 
it he hazarded all—all, save his honour and allegi- 
ance ; on those he brought no stain; for when Bab- 
ington yielded to the representations of the jesuits, 
that Mary could not be saved while Elizabeth lived, 
and when Savage eagerly claimed for himself the 
honour of executing this nefarious design, Tichbourne 
resolutely opposed any attempt against the life of his 
own sovereign. Fora time he almost prevailed with 
his friend to seek only to effect Mary’s escape to 
France, and he offered to undertake himself the most 
dangerous offices in such a scheme; but the danger 
of being intercepted before they could reach the coast 
appearing too great to Babington, he resolved on the 
assassination of Elizabeth ; when Tichbourne, after ar- 
guing with him long in vain, withdrew from the plot; 
not however without a severe struggle between his prin- 
ciple on the one hand, and, on the other, his interest 
in Mary, and his affection for the friend whom, in all 
lawful efforts, he would have aided with his life. 

«I will be silent for your sake, for I cannot betray 
my friend,” he said, as he parted from Babington, 
“but I will not seek to accomplish good by such un- 
righteous means. Beware that you bring not de- 
struction on the hapless lady you would succour, by 
such an unholy deed.” 

He returned sadly to his loved retreat at South- 
ampton, but his anxiety would not suffer him long to 
remain there, and he ended the conversation, whuse 
commencement has been given above, by expressing 
to Agnes his design of returning to London in pur- 
suit of his friend, with the hope that he might yet aid 
in releasing the royal prisoner in some mode not re- 
pugnant to his conscience. 

On arriving in London, Tichbourne found his friend 
inflexibly determined upon placing Mary on the throne 
of England. All his expostulations were answered, 
partly by the arguments of the jesuits, that Mary was 
the rightful heir to the crown, yet, if the succession 
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were left to Elizabeth’s decision, she would undoubt- 
edly appoint a Protestant, and thus all hope of re-es- 
tablishing the Papal supremacy over England, would 
be for ever at an end; and partly by descriptions of 
the glory to be enjoyed by those who had secured 
her accession, under Mary’s gentler reign, which was 
to fill the court with gaiety, and all England with joy. 
Doubiless visions of the highest honours, attained 
through love, floated before the excited fancy of the 
ambitious and enamoured Babington, and made the 
less daring scheme of securing only Mary’s personal 
safety seem litde alluring. 

Babington deferred the execution of his purpose 
only till a favourable occasion might offer, for accom- 
plishing at once the murder of Elizabeth and the re- 
lease of Mary; and the Queen at length seemed to 
furnish the desired opportunity, by appointing a day 
in the following week for a hunting excursion into the 
country. It was agreed that Savage, with several 
other of the conspirators, should mingle in the throng 
that always escorted the royal cavalcade, and thus 
assassinate Elizabeth in an unguarded moment ; while 
Babington was to hasten, with a party of horsemen, 
to take advantage of the confusion that would follow 
the news of her death, to rescue Mary by force. The 
better to cover his designs, Babington visited Lord 
Walsingham, and expressed a desire to be employed in 
the foreign service ; and the wily secretary, who had 
already received some intelligence of the plot through 
the treachery of one of their number, professed much 
interest in his plans, and invited him to spend some 
days in his house. Babington fell easily into the 
snare, and was flushed with the hope of speedy suc- 
cess, when he received a secret intimation that the 
Lord Secretary had intelligence of the conspiracy, and 
that on the day appointed for its consummation, they 
were to be arrested. Nothing now remained but to 
seek safety in immediate flight. The conspirators 
scattered in various quarters, Tichbourne accompa- 
nying his friend; but the warning came too late. 
Scouts were out in every direction, and after a few 
days of weary wandering in the forest to which they 
had fled for concealment, they were seized and con- 
veyed to the Tower, where the vigilant Secretary had 
already secured all their associates. 

Scarcely giving a moment’s consideration to his 
own implication in the plot, Tichbourne, in the first 
hours of discovery and flight, was necessarily absorb- 
ed in his friend’s danger, and in the excitement of 
escaping; while lurking in St. John’s Wood, the frus- 
tration of their hopes filled him with a sense of the 
bitter disappointment that awaited the hapless Queen 
of Scots, doomed to see her prison bars drawn closer, 
by every attempt to rescue her; and the few words 
that the fugitives had dared to exchange, were chiefly 
expressions of sorrow for her sake. It was not till 
he had entered the Tower, and heard the fatal doors 
close behind him, that the image of Agnes, desolate 
and deserted, rushed upon his soul, Then, with the 
greater vividness for having been awhile repressed, 
came the sense of all the misery these tidings were 
bringing to her. She must have heard at once of their 
discovery and consequent flight: what days of tor- 
turing suspense had she already endured! How had 
she sustained what had passed? How could she sus- 
tain that which might be to come? Terrible fancies 
crowded upon him; too terrible to be endured. Crush- 
ed beneath his thronging emotions, he sat down on 
the side of his pallet, and buried his face in his hands. 
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For himself he could meet death fearlessly, but for 
Agnes’ sake he must, he would be free. Suddenly he 
roused himself, and putting resolutely away every 
thought that might shake his self-control, he began 
to plan the means of communicating to his wife the 
hope which he could not feel; and to consider all ar- 
rangements of his affairs which might be necessary 
in case of the worst issue. Resolved not to throw 
away the life which the memory of his wife’s love 
made so precious, he reviewed his circumstances, 
seizing with the intense mental energy which suffering 
gives, on every point which might aid his defence. 
Absorbed in these reflections, hours passed over him 
unheeded, when he was roused by the sound of the 
opening door, and Agnes stood before him. For a 
few brief moments she could not control her agitation, 
but when she heard her husband's passionate self-re- 
proaches, that he had won her from her father’s halls 
to share in sorrow and a prison, she dashed away her 
tears, and threw a smile like a sunbeam around the 
desolate walls, as she said, 

« Not so, dearest, this is no prison to me; my pri- 
son was the wide world where you were not; to be 
here with you is a freedom which I have prayed 
earnestly to obtain; and which I gained at last only 
through the intercession of my father and other noble 
friends,” 

* Bless you for those words! But why was the 
Queen so merciless? she could hardly fear that you 
should steal away her prisoner through these ponder. 
ous doors.” 

“Something she said of disguises and escapes, but 
I ventured to reply, that her majesty littl knew 
Chidioe Tichbourne, if she supposed that he would 
steal forth as a felon unjustified, and that I looked 
rather to see those who have closed these doors set 
them open, and call him to go forth in the fair light 
of day.” 

«“ That might they truly do, so far as there is any 
sin on my conscience in this matter,” said Tich- 
bourne; “ but not all that are innocent go free, and 
appearances are against me. Heard you aught of 
what has been discovered ?” 

« There are many uncertain ramours—absurd, and 
far beyond the truth, as rumours always are,” replied 
the lady. “Some say that the Lady Stuart was to 
have been rescued, not to flee to France, as you told 
me, but to become Queen of England; that there 
were those among her friends whose hands were lift- 
ed against their sovereign’s life. Some men have 
said that Chidioc Tichbourne was one of these.” 

As Agnes uttered these last words, with a slight 
smile of scorn for the falsehood, she laid her hand in 
his, and looked upon him with an unclouded brow. 
That his eye could meet lovingly and unshrinkingly 
that look of perfect confidence, might have been tw 
his bitterest accuser, sufficient proof of his integrity. 

« If,” he said, after a pause, “ the treachery of him 
who betrayed this cause, has been as complete as I 
fear it has, Lord Walsingham will not believe this 
part of the story.” 

« He cannot, I am sure he does not,” cried Agnes, 
eagerly. “ It was Lord Walsingham who moved her 
majesty to grant my coming to you. He said to her, 
though he knew not that I heard it, that clemency 
would add to the lustre of her name, without dimin- 
ishing her security. And more, he said to me at part- 
ing, * Be of good cheer, for it may be that not all im- 
plicated are guilty.’” 
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“ Be not too confident, my beloved,” said Tich- 
bourne, gazing fondly yet sadly on her animated face, 
« Lord Walsingham is ever crafty, and it will doubt- 
less be his policy to win some by the promise of go- 
ing unscathed, to testify against those who are more 
deeply involved. You cannot hope—nay I wrong 
you—you would not endure that I should go free on 
such terms.” 

“Oh, no! no! but surely you who opposed that 
criminal project when it was suggested—you cannot 
be endangered by any evidence that may be given 
against those who proposed it? If, ¢ not all are guilty,’ 
you are among the innocent in the Lord Secretary’s 
estimation.” 

Tichbourne sighed. As his own release began to 
seem possible, his heart grew heavy for his friend. 
To know that the full extent of Babington’s plot was 
the subject of common rumour, left little room for 
hope concerning him. He strove, however, to con- 
ceal his anxiety, and to participate in the hopes of 
Agnes; but, as day after day passed on, his spirit 
wasted beneath it in the inaction of his prison; 
while the energy of Lady Agnes was sustained by her 
unceasing efforts to obtain his liberation. At length 
the Queen, wearied by her eloquent pleadings, re- 
fused to admit her to her presence, but still her reso- 
Iution did not fail. Though her cheek grew pale and 
her smile unfrequent, during the wearisome days that 
preceded his trial, she cheered her husband by her 
counsel, and sustained him by her fortitude. 

The trial of Tichbourne was among the last; and 
as, during the examination of the other prisoners, no 
evidence appeared against him, and as Babington 
earnestly avowed that his friend had refused to parti- 
cipate in his design against the Queen’s life, strong 
hupes were entertained that his fate might differ from 
that of all who had been tried before him. The 
judges had been moved with deep compassion as they 
pronounced the terrible sentence upon one after an- 
other of the noble youths convicted before them, and 
they seemed anxious, if possible, to acquit any one 
against whom the evidence might be less strong. 

“I see not, my Lords,” said one of the Commis- 
eioners, after the little testimony against Tichbourne 
had been examined, “ I see not that the prisoner is 
guilty of treason. That he is the friend of the leader 
of this conspiracy, and has been seen in the company 
of some of his associates, furnishes, at most, only a 
presumption, not a proof, against him. Nor does the 
fact that he accompanied Babington’s flight, though 
it might well excite unfavourable suspicions, prove, in 
the absence of other corroborative evidence, that he 
shared his purposes. Many a man has sought to 
serve a guilty friend. As to the circumstance on 
which such emphasis has been laid, the list of names 
in Babington’s letter to the Lady Stuart, I confess 
it weighs little with me. The question was forced, 
why not the answer also ?” 

Lord Walsingham instantly rose. “That ques- 
tion,” he said, “ is one that nearly touches my honour. 
In my public capacity, I freely own, that concern for 
my sovereign’s safety hath made me very diligent in 
searching out, by every expedient, all designs against 
her person or authority. For attaining this end, I 
would not only use the assistance of any conspirator, 
but I would reward him for betraying his companions, 
Nor should I hesitate to avail myself of any fortu- 
nate accident or lawful device, that might bring to 
my hands the means of discovering the truth in such 


a matter. But if I have ever tampered with any one, 
in any manner unbefitting my character and office, 
why have none of the late criminals—why have none 
at any time accused me of such practices? I trust 
that my character renders needless any further ex- 
culpation of myself from the suspicion of so base a 
crime as the forging of evidence.”* 

* I should owe an apology to my Lord Secretary,” 
answered the first speaker, “ had I intended any such 
insinuation against his honour as he has supposed. 
Never did I imagine that a forgery had been perpe- 
trated under his authority; but it does seem to me 
very probable, that those who have been employed in 
deciphering intercepted letters, and in interpolating 
ensnaring questions, might be tempted to contrive an 
answer to them, such as they imagined likely to prove 
satisfactory to their employer; and therefore I said that 
this letter had little weight with me. If then, its evi- 
dence be set aside, a knowledge of the plot and its 
concealment seem the utmost proved against the pri- 
soner. Concealment in such a case is doubtless a 
sin, yet not a crime worthy of death.” 

« My Lords,” replied Lord Walsingham, “ loath 
should I be to bringing any one to an unmerited 
death, but equally unwilling to acquit one actually 
guilty of so heinous an offence as the sharing in this 
plot. A picture designed, as the letter accompanying 
imports, to give the Lady Stuart a personal knowledge 
of her friends, hath fallen into my hands.t I under- 
stand that Babington himself hath here caused to be 
portrayed the chief of the conspirators. Will it please 
you look on it?” 

He uncovered the picture as he spoke, and pointed 
to the noble form of a young man standing beside 
Babington, in the centre of the group. All eyes turn- 
ed at once on Tichbourne; the resemblance was too 
striking to be mistaken, and all felt the unfavourable 
inference. ‘The judge who had before spoken in his 
favour, however, said, 

“That Babington should have represerted his 
friend in this conspicuous station, may be a proof of 
their intimacy, rather than of his rank among the 
conspirators, They might naturally be represented 
side by side, since it is thus that they have been 
oftenest seen. Who so inseparable as Babington 
and Tichbourne ?” 

« Who then so certainly a leader in this vile plot 
as the friend of him who contrived it?” responded 
Walsingham. “ They were inseparable in their flight, 
also. My Lord, your own words condemn him ; be- 
sides,” with a gesture towards the picture, “ he can- 
not clear himself from this testimony.” 

“ My Lords,” interposed Tichbourne, with calm 
dignity, “it were useless to enter into a discourse 
of the matter that hath been revealed to you. I 
had a friend, a dear friend, of whom I made no 
small account, and friendship hath brought me to this 
issue. That he told me the whole matter I cannot 
deny, but I denied to be a dealer in it; yet I was 
silent, and so consented; and having so consented, I 
know that by the law I am guilty, and by my own 
conscience also, which hath laid on me a punishment 
far heavier than I can receive at your hands. I have 
looked for some favour, that the remainder of my life 
might compensate for my former guilt, but having 
failed in this, I ask nothing more on earth.” 


* See Hume's Sketch of Lord Walsingham's answer to a si- 
wf a at the trial of Mary. 
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Though deeply moved by the simple dignity of this 
address, the judges proceeded, after briefly conferring 
together, to pronounce on Tichbourne the same sen- 
tence that had been already passed upon Babington 
and his other associates. He was remanded to the 
Tower for an interval of three days, and then he, with 
Babington and Savage, was to undergo the fearful 
penalty, which adding disgrace to the suffering of a 
violent death, commanded them “to be hung, and af- 
terwards embowelled, and their severed limbs to be set 
on the city walls, a warning to traitors.” 

What will not love endure? Agnes controlled the 
anguish of her despair, that she might not unnerve 
her husband’s fortitude, and during those three days, 
into which were crowded years of agony, she was his 
ministering angel. Even on the scaffuld she stood 
beside him in a love stronger than death. Touched 
with unwonted compassion by her presence, as he 
approached Tichbourne the hangman’s hand trem- 
bled, and he so ill performed his office, that when the 
allotted period had expired, and he was taken down 
to suffer the second part of the dreadful sentence, 
Tichbourne yet lived. During those terrible mo- 
ments, Agnes had knelt on the scaffold, her face 


shrouded in her hands, in the bewildered uncon- 
sciousness of an agony too strong for the human 
heart. But when the hush of the breathless multi- 
tude was broken, and the cry “he lives!” was re- 
peated by a thousand voices, a wild gleam of hope 
broke through her despair, and flinging herself be- 
side him, she received his head on her bosom. She 
heard only that strange cry, “ he lives!” she saw only 
his faint eyes slowly rekindling with life, and looking 
up to hers with a loving gaze; and a vision of future 
years of happiness flashed upon her soul. She heeded 
not the preparations going on around her, till the at- 
tendants attempted to lift her away. Then as she look- 
ed up and saw the sword gleam in the hand of the ad- 
vancing executioner, the fearful trnth was at once re- 
vealed—her husband lived only to pass a second time 
through the agony of dying. The fierce tide of 
misery that had rolled away so tumultuously, swept 
back over her heart, and she dropped upon the scaf- 
fold, like a bird shot on the wing. At that moment 
the sword pierced her husband’s breast, and while 
malice impotently defaced the unconscious clay, far 
away from ignominy and sorrow, two loving spirits 
sprang forth together upon their unknown flight. 
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BY DR.R, SHELTON 
Ye children of Israel, rejoice! for your Lord 

Hath unsheathed ‘gainst our foes his invincible sword ; 
This hour is the hour of his triamph, for He 

The horse and the rider hath drown'd in the sea. 


The Lord is our strength, and salvation, and song— 

Full sore were we bowed in our bondage so long; 

But the breath of His mouth, and the wave of His hand 
© Have been better to us than spear, buckler, and brand. 


Pharaoh's chariots and hosts in the deep he hath cast, 
His captains and thousands came hurrying on fast— 
Like the leaves of the forest rent off from the trees 
By the wing of the wind and the rush of the breeze. 


They came on—like the torrent in swiftness and power, 
Like the might of the sea in its terrible hour.— 

Of the thousands who left Baalzephon that day 

There lives not one warrior their downfall to say. 


With the breath of His nostrils the waters were heaped, 
And the floods stood upright, and the dark billows leaped— 
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The depths were congealed in the heart of the sea 
Where the strong current stayed its swift onrush for Thee. 


Thou didst blow with thy breath, and in might they uprose; 
A moment—the Red Sea is hushed in repose, 

And the enemy sank to the bottom, like lead, 

As the whirl of the billows rolled over his head. 


Thy mercy hath led forth thy people, among 

The pursuit of the foe and his multitude’s throng. 
Thy pillar, oh Lord, was our guide through the Day, 
And in Night's starless gloom it illumined our way. 


In the mount of thy heritage, Lord, wilt thou place 
The people who serve thee,—thine own chosen race. 
In the Sanctuary, God, shall thy habitage be, 

’Till their might be established in rich Galilee! 


Then let praise from the timbrels and tabrets be heard, 
For the God of our fathers his people preferred; 

This hour is the hour of our triumph, for He 

The charger and chariot hath whelmed in the sea. 





Durine the middle ages the beds, not excluded 
from the day apartments, often gave gorgeous testi- 
mony of the skilf of the needlewoman, and were 
among the richest ornaments of the sitting-room, so 
much fancy and expense were lavished on them, 
The curtains were often made of very rich material, 
and usually adorned with embroidery. They were 
often also trimmed with expensive furs. Philippa 
of Hainault, had a bed on which syrens were em- 
broidered. 


Horace, speaking of Lucullus, (who had pillaged 
Asia, and first introduced Asiatic refinements among 
the Romans,) says that some persons waiting on him 
to request the loan of a hundred suits of his ward- 
robe, for the Roman stage, he exclaimed, “ A hun- 
dred suits! how is it possible for me to furnish such a 
number! However, I will look over them, and send 
you what I have.” After some time he writes a note 
and tells them he had five thousand, to the whole or 
part of which they were welcome. 




















MRS. HARRISON. 


Sevpom has such a shock of astonishment, dismay, and sorrew been felt throughout 
our land, as was occasioned by the death of the late Prestpent or Tae Umirep 
Srates. The loss was so unexpected, and so much deplored as a public calamity, 
that there was, at the time, little thought of sympathy with his bereaved family. 
The pomp and cireumstance, also, necessary for the public expression of the national 
mourning, were hardly compatible with the deep and tender feelings of the soul 
that holds pitying communion with individual distress. The solemn processions, 
the shrouded banners, the churches hung in sackcloth, the funeral dirge, and the 
pathetic appeals of the sacred orators, who strove to awaken the hearts of the mul- 
titude to penitence for their own sins, while they were bowed down under such a 
heavy dispensation of Providence ;—all these were required as a testimony of respect 
from a great and free people to the memory of their Chief Magistrate. 

The tribute has been sincerely, unanimously, nobly paid. Our own sex, too, heve 
participated deeply in these solemnities. But another, a more sacred duty, still 
remains for them to perform. The widowed Consort of the late Generar Har- 
Rison should receive from the Women of America, the expression of their heast- 
felt sympathy, their affectionate regard and esteem. We would, in this simple 
manner, offer such testimony of respect, and we doubt not our countrywomen will, 
with one accord, unite with us in these sentiments. 

Mrs. Harrison—is there a woman's heart but sympathizes with her! Yet, who 
can express the magnitude of her loss? who find terms to paint the grief she has 
endured, and must still suffer, while she feels day by day, the loneliness of her lot, 
the certainty of his death pressing more and more heavily upon her? 

There is little similitude between public mourning and private grief. The va- 
eancy occasioned by the death of the most honoured and trusted patriot or states- 
man is soon filled. The business of the world goes on, it must go on, and agents 
will be found. The thoughts of men, disturbed for a moment by the departure 
of one on whom their hopes were fixed, soon revert to their accustomed channels 
of business or amusement, and the past becomes but history. 

“ As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death.” 
Not so in domestic life—when the dearest, holiest ties that bind the family circle 
have been broken, and the head, the guide, the husband and father is taken away 
to return no more for ever! Then there must be that bitterness of grief in the 
mourner’s tears which only those who have felt can understand. The last year— 
what an eventful one it has been to Mrs. Harrison! In the midst of the hopes and 
fears which the nomination of her husband for the Presidency, must have occa- 
sioned, the shadow of death suddenly fell on her house—her son died! And now, 
when General Harrison had attained the most exalted station of worldly glory, he 
is taken away as with a stroke; and she, the wife of his bosom, who would have laid 
down her own life to preserve his, was not near to comfort, to pray with him, and 
to receive his last farewell. What has fame been to her, but a shadow—and high 
station but a mockery of hopes of happiness? while she is constrained to say— 
“ The spring again with joy let others greet, 
Me, memory of my loss will only meet.” 

It ie sad, most sad—and truly does she deserve our deepest, tenderest sympathy 
with ber sorrows.—But though her earthly prospects are all changed by this dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, and her bright anticipations for her husband 
shrouded in the gloom of the grave, yet the path of life before ber is not all darkness; 
the bew of promise is on the cloud, and some pale flowers will yet spring up to cheer 
her lonely way. She has the consolation of knowing that a whole people are mourn- 
ing with her over hor husband's death—that her home will be, henceforth, hallowed 
ground, and her name cherished in the hearts of her countrywomen. 

And better than these wordly consolations is the thought that the separation 
from her beloved partner wilt be but for a little season—that where the hopes of her 
dying husband centered in salvation by the atoning blood of the Saviour, her faith 
has long been anchored. And now, will not ber heart and soul be more and more 
fervently drawn to that holy world where no partings can mar the perfect blessedness 
of the redeemed ? . 
“Oh, many are the mansions there, 

But not in one hath grief a share! 


No haunting shades from things gone by, 
May there o’ersweep th’ unchanging sky.” 
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“ How often,” says Miss Priscilla Wakefield, “has an 
anxiety for delicacy of ion, or the apprel of be- 
ing called a romp, restrained a young girl from the indal- 
gence of enjoying exercise in a sufficient legree to secure her 
from that feeble, sickly, languid state, which frequently ren- 
ders her not only capricious, but helpless throughout the 
whole of her life.” And she very sensibly adds—* let it ne- 
ver be forgotten, that true delicacy consists in purity of senti- 
ment, and is as much superior to its substitute, external man- 
hers, as a real gem is to an artificial one.” 

Certain it is that physical constitution, bealth, even the 
continuance of life to old age, depend very much on the man- 
ner in which we are trained, while young. If children, of 
either sex, are restrained from daily exercise in the open air, 
their health must suffer. But this unnatural confinement is 
imposed, usually, only on females. Boys will force their way 
abroad in despight of the fear of cold and storms, and wet 
clothes, which, to the over careful mother, seem so terrible. 
And is not their health, in general, far better than that of 
girls in the same family ? The almost total exemption of boys 
from that insidious and appalling disease—the spine com- 
plaint—which is destroying so many of the fairest daughters 
of our land, is a sad but sufficient answer. 

We by no means recommend the same manner or degree of 
physical exercises for girls which is properly practised by the 
stronger sex; but we do enjoin on mothers, as they value the 
health, the happiness, the very lives of their young daugh- 
ters, to cee that they do not pass their time in hot, ill-venti- 
lated rooms, either during their sleeping or waking hours. 
They should be trained to the habit of walking abroad every 
day, in the open air, unless confined by serious indisposition. 
No storm, unless of the most violent kind, should prevent a 
short walk, at least—but one precaution should never be 
omitted—that of wearing thick shoes. Thus prepared, witha 
close warm houd and cloak in winter, and a good ambrella on 
a rainy day in summer, the most delicate lady may venture 
to breathe the fresh air beneath the free canopy of heaven. 
If this course were constantly pursued, our young ladies 
would soon improve in their appearance, for they would gain 
that brightness and bloom of cheek now almost unknown 
among us, which is so necessary to the perfection of loveli- 
ness, because it is the index of health, without which even 
beauty is vain. ° 

We are pained to notice, in the reports of foreign travellers 
who visit our country, so many allusions to the “ sickly, sod- 
den complexions” of our women; and though we may endea- 
vour to controvert some of these statements, and console our- 
selves with the idea that this “ delicate appearance,” as we 
term it, is very interesting, yet we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion, which the observation of facts forces upon us, namely, 
that the physical constitution of the female sex in America is 
feeble and sickly compared with that of European women. 
That much of this languor and suffering is caused by our se- 
dentary habits of life, and confinement in close, hot rooms, so 
large a portion of the year, will scarcely be denied. 

Now, we urge the subject on the attention of our readers at 
this time, because it is such a delightful season to commence 
areform. Who can be willing to sit moping in a close room, 
when the “ bright and leafy June” is empress of the world? 
Who can be insensible to the pleasures of the “ free, un- 
bounded scene,” when Nature is pouring furth her riches in 
such profusion, that fancy is almost overwhelmed in the flood 
of beauty and happiness, on every side, which claims our sym- 
pathy and admiration? 

Go forth into the fields and woods, if you live in the coun- 
try,—take long walks in the cool morning and evening hour, 
if you are “in populous cities pent”—let the minimum of 
these daily excursions average at least two miles, (English 
ladies will walk ten miles without complaining of fatigue) for 
this month, and then you will thank us for this homily, and, 
we trust, will continue to take daily exercise while you take 
the Lady’s Book. 

“Those who hope to make the world better and wiser for 
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their labours must not soon tire,” is the sentiment of a great 
philosopher. In the cause of female education and those im- 
provements in manners which will promote the best interests 
of our own sex, in unisou with pure morals and true piety, we 
have hitherto been unwearied. And now, at the close of this 
twenty-second volume of our periodical, these subjects still 
press on our mind with unabated interest and importance. 

A late traveller* has observed, in reference to the education 
of females, “ In the United States, even more than in Britain, 
it is of great importance nut only to families, but to the state, 
that mothers should be well instracted, because in America 
the fathers are too busy to devote proper attention to the 
education of their children, and the formation of early habits 
and opinions depends to a very great extent on the mother.” 

In the ensuing volume, as heretofore, it will be our great 
aim to promote this advancement in right views of female 
influence, the responsibilities it involves, and the discretion 
it requires, as well as the great benefits it promises tu society. 
It is not always wise to lecture, even though we are discuss- 
ing grave subjects. Truth may, to many minds, be more 
easily conveyed by exhibitions of character in a story, than 
in the deductions of a logical essay on morals; and hearts, 
that would be callous to the reproofs of a sermon, may be 
melted to penitence by the appeal of a song. Nor do we think 
that scientific researches or literary eriticiem, though of such 
elevated standard as to give the highest reputation for learn- 
ing to our periodical, are so much to be desired as pictures 
of domestic life, whieh will convey to the young of our own 
sex, & vivid impression of their home duties and their moral 
obligation to perform them; also impressing on their minds 
the power which intellectual! attainments, when united with 
moral excellence and just views of the female character, give 
to woman to promote the refinement, the purity and happiness 
of society, and even decide, as it were, the destiny of our 
country. 

In short, as the lovely ideal woman of the poet was 


* A creature not too fair and good, 
For human nature’s daily food,” 


so we would wish our readers should learn from the pages of 
the “ Lady’s Book” rather how to improve the present, than to 
talk learnedly of the past ; for we believe the best wisdom of 
woman is shown in doing good, and that it is never beneath 
the dignity of her mind to study, in what are called the tri- 
fling events of every day life, to promote the personal com- 
fort, as well as progress in knowledge and virtue, of those 
around her. 
* See Combe’s Tour, vol. i. p. 134. 


ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Here have we been attentively examining a mass of MS. 
articles, sufficient to fill an entire number of the Lady's Book, 
and quite weary the patience of Griselda herself, if to be an 
Editor had been her vocation. We have found only four arti- 
cles which are admissible, namely: 

“ Visions of Astronomy.” 

** Palenque.” 

“ The Old Man,” and 

“ Song of the Sea F' wver.” 

It is not a pleasant task to notice, though ever so briefly, 
the particular faults of the several rejected articles, and yet 
almost every writer seems to expect we will do this in respect 
of his or her individual piece. To be sure one bas very sen- 
sibly appended to his effusion this pithy distich, which we 
hope will become the motto of all our scribbling friends, 


“If accepted, gratified— 
If rejected, satisfied.” 


As a testimony of our approbation of this sentiment, we will 
here give the article of the writer, though we would not en- 
courage him to devote himself to the Muses. They are very 
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capricious damsels, and will not always smile on sensible 
men 


THE SUMMER RAIN. 


When parched and dewless is the ground, 
And wither'd herb and flower, 

New life is spread the earth around, 
As falls the summer shower. 


Each drooping flower new strength receives, 
And brightly blooms again, 

As gently falls upon its leaves 
The cool refreshing rain. 


Then, when the cloud has pass’d away, 
How radiant all appears, 

The rain drops glitter on each spray 
Like childhood's laughing tears! 


For the other articles, as they are too numerous to particu- 
larize, we have concluded to class them under three heada— 
Ist, the Promising, or those giving evidence of literary talent, 
which may, by persevering study, make the writers distin- 
guished. In this class we place “ Angling”—* The Indian 
Girl”—“ Fare thee well” —** Musing Hours,” Nos. I. and If.— 
“ Childhood Sleeping’—* Forget me not”—* There are but 
few Springs in this Valley of Tears”—* Virtue versus Vice”— 
“ Adventures of a Diamond,” and “ To Julia, in a Consump- 
tion."—In the 2d class--the mediocre—indicating that lite- 
rary success is not likely, though we do not say impossible, 
we place “To L. A. on attaining her Sixteenth Birthday”— 
“ My Mother died” —* The Wreaths of Sheba” —* Wilt thou 
come with me, &c.?”—“ The Funeral and the Wedding”— 
“ Hope”"—* The Mourner’s Song”—“ Be dry my Eyes, be 
still my Heart,” and “ Sonnet to Mary.”—In the 34, class, 
which we will term the Hopeless—signifying that we cannot 
encourage them to hope for literary eminence by publishing 
their effusions, though the effort to write something worthy 
of being read has, we trust, benefitted themselves, and there- 
fore their labour is not wholly lost—in this class we must 
place—‘* My Mother's Grave” —* Lines to my Sister Helen"— 
“The Invalid Stranger's Request”—* The Voice of Spring 
Time”—The Confession”"—* The Miser's Lament”—* The 
Dream of a Mother,” &c.—‘*On the Death of a Bride”— 
** Farewell, oh! World,” &c—*“ From the MS. of one un- 
known in Authorship,” and “I want a Wife.”—But as the 
last article, though not evincing “ scholarship,” has the merit 
of appearing very sincere, and is in its manner somewhat 
original, we will give the closing paragraph, and the writer 
can then judge for himself, how the “ helmet of Minerva fits 
him.” He is commenting severely on the “ extravagant spirit 
of the age,” which has so enhanced the expense of supporting 
a family, and ends thus: 

“ There is such a love of display, such a desire to excel, such 
a reluctance to be outdone, that it would require no small 
salary to meet the demands. Therefore, it would be unjust 
to compare the tardiness of the present generation with re- 
spect to marriage, with the alacrity of our forefathers; for 
then, 

A chair and a table, 
A bed and a cradle, 
A pot and a ladle, 
And the voyage matrimonial was flatteringly begun.” 
* Lines” by R. N. are declined. 
An uncounted number of MS. articles are still on hand. 
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Introduction to the Literature of Europe,in the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th Centuries. By Henry Hallam. 2 vols. 8vo. Harper 
& Brothers, 1841. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

This great production of Mr. Hallam, which he modestly 
ealls an introduction, is universally allowed to be the best 
history extant of European literature during the period which 
succeeded the revival of letters. It was the result of many 
years study and research, and it will remain to all coming 
ages a monument of industry and learning. Mr. Hallam was 
jast the man for such an undertaking. No labour, however 
arduous, appalled him: no temptations, however attractive, 
seduced him from his path. Then his impartiality was un- 


questioned. His opinions are tinctured by no prejudices: but 
bear the impress of clear and unbiassed judgment. In a word, 
his work may be regarded as the highest authority. 

4 Classical Dictionary: containing an account of the princi- 

or ovens names mentioned by ancient authors, &c. &c. 

y Charles Anthon, L.L. D. New York, Harper & Bro- 

thers. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

This is by far the most learned work which our country has 
yet produced; and it is at the same time, one of the most 
useful and instructive. Presenting, as it does, in a popular 
and condensed form, all that was remarkable in the Geogra- 
phy, History, Biography, Mythology, and the Fine Arts of the 
Greeks and Romans, it is invaluable to the general reader as 
a book of reference, while to the student, the extent and accu- 
racy of its details, the soundness of its arguments, and the 
numerous authorities to which it leads, are of the highest 
importance. 

The labour bestowed on this great work must have been 
immense. It contains more than 1500 closely printed octavo 
pages, filled with articles written expressly for it. Here is 
nothing at second-hand—no cobbling from other writers—no 
scraps picked up from others’ tables—but every thing is fresh 
and marked with the stamp of the author. Professor Anthon 
is not a mere compiler, he is not content to adopt the opinions 
and appropriate the labours of those who have preceded him 
in his task—but he goes directly to the fountain head, he 
examines, collates, and investigates the originals, and apply- 
ing to whatever differences exist between them his own clear 
sighted and sagacious observation, deduces consequences, 
which if not always correct, are at least more likely to be so, 
than any which have hitherto been given to the public. 

This dictionary will undoubtedly take the place of Lem- 
priere’s once celebrated and popular work. It is fuller than 
its pred , extending over a greater variety of subjects, 
and it is far more accurate in its details. In erudition, in 
the power of analysis and comparison, in discrimination, it far 
surpasses thut work, while in its general views it is infinitely 
sounder and more original. The theories of Professor Anthon 
on various portions of the ancient mythus, are especially 
acute and striking. They show a mind not only deeply im- 
bued with learning, but capable of the subtlest inquiries. 
The department of Ancient Geography is, also, distinguished 
by diligent research and keen observation. But why praise 
part when the whole is entitled to liberal commendation ? 

The Harpers deserve much praise for their liberality in 
producing such a work, and we hope it will be amply re- 
warded. 





Insubordination. A Tale. Baltimore, 1841. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 
This very clever story is from the pen of our esteemed con- 
tributor, Mr. T. 8. Arthur. Like all the productions of that 
gentleman, in a popular and pleasing form, it conveys a moral 
lesson of great value, and wherever it is read it must be pro- 
ductive of benefit. Mr. Arthur has a rare felicity in depicting 
domestic scenes and manners. His quick eye detects those 
phases of social intercourse which are best adapted for effect, 
and his ready pen gives to them a vigour and life-likeness which 
as mere sketches make them invaluable. But he does more 
than this. He infuses intoall his writings a spirit of instrue- 
tion—a quiet and unobtrusive appeal to the reason and intel- 
ligence of his readers, which cannot fail to leave salutary 
impressions. He does not preach homilies, or crowd his pages 
with dull didactics, but he makes his characters act out their 
feelings, in such a way, that the moral he desires to inculcate 
is infused with far more effectiveness. We predict that though 
but little known at present, Mr. Arthur is destined at no 
distant day to take a high rank among the practical writers 
of his country. 


O. Rogers, and 





Miscellaneous Writings of T. Babington Macauley. 3 vols. 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, 1841. 

Mr. Macauley is one of the very best essayists of the day. 
His style is remarkably clear, though it is copious and adorn- 
ed. Sometimes he rises to a height of eloquence which it 
would not be easy for any competitor to reach. He has this 
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great advantage, also, that he is never dull. No matter what 
may be the subject under discussion, he imparts to it a fresh- 
ness and an interest which will not permit the reader to flag. 
Then, too, he has wit at will. And more than all else, there 
is a heartiness of manner which, even where your opinions do 
not square with his, inspires you with respect for his sincerity. 

These three volumes contain his contributions to the Edin- 
bargh Review, and several specimens of his poetry. The 
latter might have been omitted without any injury to his 
reputation. The reviews are admirable. They are not mere 
criticisms on the books whose titles stand at the head of them, 
but profound and philosophic inquiries into the subjects to 
which those books relate. If any reader wishes to make 
himself familiar with the springs and motives of the great 
English revolution of 1688, let him study these pages. They 
will teach him more than Clarendon or Burnet, or any other 
contemporary historian. He may not gather from them 
names or dates, but he will gather what is of far more im- 
portance, the spirit which was active in that mighty work of 
political regeneration. 

Nor are these reviews confined to political subjects. Ma- 
chiavelli, Bacon, Milton, Dryden, Johnson and Byron are 
discussed with admirable skill and ability. We do not agree 
in all Mr. Macauley’s opinions as to either of these writers, 
but no one can deny that he has brought to the examination 
of all of them a thorough familiarity with their works, an 
exquisite taste, clear perceptions, and with one or two ex- 
ceptions, fairness and moderation. 





Book of Common Prayer. H. & S. Rayner, New York. 


A beautiful edition, handsome steel engravings, costly bind- 
ing, fine paper, and clear type, and what we much admire, 
single columns. We cheerfully recommend this edition to the 
public as a correct one. The publishers say that they “ have 
epared no pains and expense to render the Book worthy of the 
patronage of the clergy, and laity of the church,” and we 
believe them. 

Corse de Leon ; or, the Brigand: by G. P. R. James. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

We have read this work with that pleasure that always 
attends the perusal of a well written book, but why does not 
Mr. James give us a little more variety in his characters 7— 
There is romance enough in Corse de Leon, to appease the 
most craving appetite: the work will be read, and will please 
the many. 


Barnaby Rudge. By Boz. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 

This story increases in interest, with each succeeding num- 
ber. It is most powerfully sustained, thus far—but we get 
tired of praising Dickens. We know no man who needs it 
less. We hope Neal—our own Joseph C.—will meet with 
Dickens while abruad. We would give much tw be present at 
the first interview between the Charcoal Sketcher and the 
author of the Pickwick papers. 


Juvenile Mirror and Youths' Literary Companion. N. Hick- 
man, Baltimore. 

A work designed for youth. The first number gives great 
promise. It is well filled with wholesome matter for the juve- 
nile mind. Our friend Hickman has talent enough in his own 
family to fill a monthly, even larger than the Mirror. 





Le Lis Blanc is the name of a very useful magazine, pub- 
lished by the Astoria Institute, at Astoria, N. Y., at $1 50 per 
annum. It is subservient to the cause of Education. 





Georgia Illustrated—No. 2, has been received. It is pret- 
tier than No.1. The work is well worthy the patronage of 
the admirers of beautiful engravings. 





Valentine Vox: or, the Adventures of a Ventriloquist, is 
the title of a work about to be published, with plates, by 
Carey & Hart. It belongs to the Lorrequer and O'Malley 
school, which is high praise. For ludicrousness of situation 
and broad fun, it in some instances surpasses either of Lever's 
works. 


Notes on the United States of — America, eae a Phre- 
nological Visit, in 1838-9 40. ~4 George Com 2 vols. 
Philadelphia : Carey & Hart, 1841. (Second — = ) 

These volumes have been eagerly looked for by the friends 
of popular educativun and free institutions, both in Britain and 
America. We are glad to find that the work will not disap- 
point public expectation; it is such as the philosopher, the 
philanthropist, the christian may welcome and commend. 

Mr. Combe had a definite object in his visit to our country. 
He came with the intention of delivering lectures on Phreno- 
logy, and carrying out the plan of disseminating the principles 
of that science which the late lamented Dr. Spurzheim had 
intended to teach through the length and breadth of our land. 

Mr. Combe, like his master, Dr. Spurzheim, is devoted to 
the cause of human improvement, of social progress; he be- 
lieves that the people are capable of being trained and fitted 
for self-government—for civil freedom. In short, he is essen- 
tially democratic in his principles, and one great aim was to 
learn the effect of our institutions on the character of the 
people, that he might be able to point out the way to reforms 
in his own country, or communicate to us wherein he saw 
that evil and danger threatened our high privileges. From 
these premises the character of the work may be inferred. 
It is intended to be useful, practical, philosophical, to teach 
the true and the good. Whoever takes it up with the idea 
of finding amusing incidents of travel, glowing descriptions 
of scenery, and fanciful or satirical pictures of social life 
among us, will be disappointed. It # a record of every-day 
experiences, a journal of facts and their application to the 
solution of those great questions of education and improve- 
ment which seem constantly in the mind and heart of the 
writer; and all is told in the calm language of reason, with 
scarcely an attempt at a fine sentiment or florid sentence in 
the book. And yet it is no where tedious or monotonous. The 
great variety of events recorded, and constant change of topics, 
and, occasionally, the quaint, dry humour of the remarks, 
keep up a constant interest for those who can appreciate the 
aim of the writer. It is written, not to amuse, but to convey 
what he considers important information to the people of Bri- 
tain and America. We think it will do this, and that the 
author of the “Constitution of Man,” will lose none of his 
deserved popularity by this record of his visit in our country. 
We give a short extract, which shows his peculiar manuer 
of treating a subject of much importance to our sex. 

“* Housekeeping.—We continue to hear many ladies com- 
plain of the labours of housekeeping in this country. When 
one makes a call in the forenoon, the lady of the house is 
rarely found sitting in her drawing-room, as is the custom in 
England, but appears to be engaged in some other part of the 
house. I have already remarked, that one cause of this is, the 
aversion that generally exists to paying for domestic service 
at the same rate at which other labour is remunerated. An- 
other cause may be found in the prosperous condition of the 
labouring classes in general, which renders them independent, 
and produces a dislike to the restraints of service. The in- 
convenience which the rich suffer from this state of things. 
appears to me to be far more than counterbalanced by the 
general happiness, which is among its causes.”—Vol. i. p. 127. 





A i Home— Who'll Follow? or, Glimpses of Western Life. 
Mrs. Mary Clavers, an actual Settler. Third Edition. 
New York, C. 8. Francis. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 
We are glad to find this very clever book so well appreci- 
ated. Here is the third edition. How few of our popular 
novelists can claim such an honour for their works! We 
hope to see other books from the author of this New Home. 


Marathon, and other Poems. By Pliny moste, M.D. Phila- 
delphia, Henry Perkins. pp. 120. 

This is a neatly printed volume, exhibiting that good taste 
in its arrangement which will attract the eye. Nor will the 
contents disappoint the lovers of good poetry. It is of the 
kind which awakens the best feelings and affections of the 
human heart. The writer inculeates, even in his spirited 
description of one of the most noble and just conflicts which 
ancient history records—that of the Greeks at Marathon, in 
defence of their homes and country, the lesson of peace, of 
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christian love, by showing the sin and misery of wars. It is 
a cheering thing to find young men of talents and high stand- 
ing thus lending their influence to promote “ whatsoever 
things are pure.” We hope the ladies, to whose patronage 
miscellaneous literature is almost wholly consigned in our 
country, will not neglect this book of Dr. Earle. It is well 
deserving a place in their list of favourites. Dedicated to his 
mother, it has an interest for every maternal heart, and the 
following poem will show how well it deserves this claim. 


TO MY MOTHER, 


By Thrasymené’s lake, 
I sit me down, to watch its waters blue ; 
I hear its waters on the pebbles break, 
Its fair isles meet my view. 


But what are these to me, 
Though bathed in beauty by Italia's sky? 
Over the hills and waters wide, to thee, 
My thoughts in gladness fly. 


By old Byzantium’s walls; 
"Mid Pestum’s relics of departed time 
In sad Athena's lung-deserted halls, 
Where flourished mind sublime; 


Beneath the ‘* wondrous dome” 
That scales the heavens on Tiber’s classic shore ; 
Amidst thy mouldering piles, eternal Rome— 
Eternal, though no more ; 


Where treads the mountaineer, 
On Snowden’s summit, or Ben-Lodi’s side ; 
Where falls the glacier, thundering on the ear, 
The Switzer’s home of pride, 


My wandering feet have strayed ; 
Yet there, where Art and Nature's majesty, 
In all their pomp befure me were arrayed, 
My heart returned to thee. 


O! ia my younger years 
When life was sunlight and its hours were bliss, 
When childhood’s sorrows, all its pains and fears 
Were soothed by thy fond kiss; 


Then did I love thee well, 
And, though the lines of mavhood on my brow 
Are written, yet my bosom’s heaving swell 
Tells that I love thee now. 


What though in toil and care, 
Those sure attendants of a world like ours, 
What though its conflicts and its woes I share, 
Life still is strewn with flowers. 


« And it is joy to feel 
I still can claim one blessing from above— 
That gem undimmed, unchanged through woe or weal, 
A mother's endless love! 


Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology, translated from the 
French, by H. Milne Edwards, &e. Boston, Little & Brown. 
pp- 312, 8vo. Philadelphia, Carey & Hart. 

This volume is intended to supply a deficiency that has long 
been felt and regretted. An acquaintance with anatomy and 
physiology has now become, as it ought long ago to have been, 
indispensable te every person of any pretensions to a com- 
plete—nay, to an ordinary education. There have, indeed, 
been several treatises published on these subjects, but far 
from eatisfying the want, they have only increased it, by 
stimulating curiosity. They have been either books intended 
for schools and children, and of course childish and uninterest- 
ing to others, or elaborate works entering into all the details 
of the science, and descending to particulars only necessary 
to the medical student, for whom, in fact, they were written. 
But no one, which has satisfactorily united the advantages 
of both, clearness with depth, pertinent illustrations with 
dignity of style, and to press that much-wearied phrase into 





service once more—“ last not least,” a moderate price with 

beauty of execution, besides this one of Edwards. lt has been 

translated by Dr. Lane, and were not his name to vouch for 
the accuracy with which it has been done, the elegance of the 
language would be sufficient. 

Nothing, so far as we have examined the work, has been 
omitted, which would serve the purpose of giving an accurate 
general knowledge of the science, an acquaintance, in short, 
with the philosophy of anatomy. It is not pleasant, nor 
politic, to give unqualified approbation to any work, for 
it often causes a suspicion of either undue partiality to the 
author or of want of courage to censure. But it is so difficult 
to find fault with this book, and so ungracious a task, too, that 
we are e’en compelled to incur the imputation of partiality 
rather than affectedly blame that which is at least good 
enough for common people. 

With regard to the typography, it is sufficient to say, that 
it comes from the press of Little and Brown. 

“ The Productive Industry of the Individual.”—A Leeture, 
delivered at the Barren street Chapel, Boston, Dec. 30th, 
1840. By Dr. Walter Channing. 

The author of this address, brother of Rev. Dr. Channing, 
is well known for the zeal with which he devotes his powerful 
talents to the cause of reforms and improvements in our 
social systems. We notice this particular Lectare on account 
of the sympathy he manifests with a form of suffering which 
has been too long neglected. We allude to the peculiar hard- 
ships and oppressions endured by that large class of the help- 
less poor in cities—Females who are obliged to support them- 
selves, and often their children. Dr. Channing thus introduces 
the subject: 


* Let me, before I close, bring under separate and distinct 
consideration, industry less perfectly rewarded than is this 
virtue in any other of its manifestations. I mean the indus- 
= of women. I leave entirely out of the account the toils 
of domestic in-door life, which devolve with such appropriate 
particularity on women, and which it is ever to their honour 
most faithfully to perform. I new speak of other forms of in- 
dustry, such, namely, as women assume when circumstances 
make it necessary for them to contribute at once, and directly 
to their own support, and to that of their families.” 


He then goes on to discriminate the various causes which 
make the exertions of women necessary to the support of their 
families.—The death of the husband is the most common 
cause—how many destitute widows there are even in our 
prosperous land, who are obliged to toil as well as pray for 
their daily bread! Then the husband may be ill or intem- 
perate, or by repeated failures rendered disheartened ; and in 
all these cases, the poor wife and mother mast either work 
or beg, if she would not starve. But will ber utmost exertions 
save her and her children from hunger, and cold, and that 
dread of utter destitution which is the most harrowing torture 
of the virtuous poor, as it must force them either to beggary 
orcrime? Dr. Channing thus describes their hard lot: 


** How heavy, painful, may I not say dreadful, is the anx- 
iety which that woman feels, who rises every morning with 
the constantly any oy | uncertainty as to the means of pro- 
curing subsistence for her children? This is a feature in 
such industrious, and what should be honoured poverty, 
which makes much of its deepest wretchedness. This anxiety 

ives its sad, heavy colouring, to the whole of such a woman's 
ife. What else can she think of but this soul-depreesing, 
heart-wearing fear for the future? She knows how small is 
to be the return for the work which she gets to do from her 
employer ; but she cannot ask for a greater; she cannot com- 

ain, for this might be to deprive her of that pittance which 
just provides for her children bread enough to keep them 
alive. Endurance, then, yes, patient and sometimes even 
cheerful endurance of their lot, forms a part of the active 
virtue and power shown by these women. 

* Listen to an instance. A woman past seventy, but still 
supporting herself by her day's work, was seen a few days ago 
by a friend, unusually cheerfal. He asked the cause. ‘ Why,’ 
said she, ‘I have just finished the fifth and last shirt of a lot 
sent to me to be made. It has taken me exactly seven work- 
ing days to make them, and I am to receive fifty cents for the 
job.’ Yes, this old woman had worked as hard as infirmity 
allowed her for seven long days, for fifty cents! Had you 
seen her smiling and cheerful in the midst of such pressure 
of want, and of such wretchedly requited toil, could you have 
laughed with her? Would you not have rather wept—yee, 
wept at this strange, but let me say, sublime union of a bright 
heart with such apparent and entire destitution? And before 
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you had left her, would you not in her , and in the 

nee of her and of your God, have said, that to your abi- 
ity you would labour that those white hairs should go down 
to the grave in peace! This is but a single instance. What 
think you of others in which mothers are obliged for very 
want to deny themselves food one or two days in every week, 
because their ill-paid toil yields too little for them to support 
their children on any other terms? Why multiply instances? 
Why ask you to go with me this cold and stormy night to 
that poor dwelling, and to visit with me that widow with 
children sleeping round her, at work at this late hour, nay, 
will be so till after midnight, to finish some work, on which 
she has laboured the whole day, and for which she will get 
thirty seven and a half cents? Was it not cruel to add the 
fraction to such a compensation for such a whole day's work ?” 


The Lecturer does not suggest any mode of remedying this 
social evil of inadequate “ wages for females,” which he has 
80 feelingly described ; but he leaves the subject to the con- 
sideration of the benevolent and the just. Since the exertions 
of the late Mathew Carey, whose name and memory should 
be for ever hallowed in the hearts of our sex, the subject of 
these oppressions of the helpless poor has received considera- 
ble attention; and the time must come for justice. In the 
words of the Lecture which we are considering—** Men can- 
not always resist the appeals which an honest enumeration of 
facts makes. Human eympathy will come forth in its beau- 
tifal garments, administering to human woe from its own 
mighty depths.” 


— 


Mrs. Sigourney.—Our readers will, we are sure, be happy 
to learn that this lady has lately returned from her visit to 
Europe, and with her widely extended circle of correspondence 
and other facilities will be able to promote greatly, what she 
has much at heart, the continued int and impr t 
of the Lady's Book. She has brought with her an admirable 
story by Mrs. 8. €. Hall—the celebrated illustrator of Ireland— 
which Mr. Hall, her husband, pronounces the most spirited 
thing she has written in some time. Miss Mary Russell Mit- 
ford, author of “ Our Village,” has also promised a sketch, 
which we presume will be in time for the July number. Other 
transatlantic arrangements have been made which will be duly 
announced. 








We think it no more than an act of courtesy that those 
with whom we exchange, should defer copying from our co- 
lumns uatil after the Ist day of the menth on which the Book 
purports to be published, thereby allowing us two or three 
days use of articles for which we pay a high price. Think 
of it, ** Gentlemen of the Press.” 


Mrs. 8. C. Hatt and Mise M. R. Mirrorp will, in future, 
be regular contributors to the Book. An arrangement is also 
making with the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and other celebrated Eng- 
lish writers, to give variety to the Book. 


Our next Number.—We frequently have articles sent us, 
with the request that these, if accepted, may appear in the 
“next number”—or a notice of rejection, &c.—Now we can 


never comply with such request, because, in consequenee of 
the large number of copies required, and the great distance— 
over our whole country—which our “ Book” circulates, we 
are obliged to print a month in advance. Whatever is in- 
tended, therefore, for any particular month, must be forwarded 
at least sixty days in advance of the time specified. 

For want of room, owing to this No. containing the Title 
Page and Table of Contents, we are obliged to omit the Music 
and Canto II. of the “ Death of Achilles.” 


—— 


PLEASING EXPERIMENTS, 
LIGHT, A PAINTER. 


Strain a piece of paper or linen upon a wooden frame, and 
sponge it over with a solution of nitrate of silver in water; 
place it behind a painting wpon gless, or a stained window- 
pane, and the light, traversing the painting or figures, will 
produce a copy of it upon the prepared paper or linen; those 
parts in which the rays were least intercepted, being the 
shadows of the picture. 





CANE WICK LAMP, 

Cut a piece of cane about one inch long: set it upright in 
spirit of wine, with a small portion just above the surface : 
the spirit will then rise through the tube of the cane, which 
being lighted, will burn as a wick. 





FLOATING LIGHT, 
Cut a chip of camphor; light it, and set it on a basin of wa- 
ter, when it will continue to burn and float, until it is con- 
sumed. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fic. 1.—Dress of fine white cashmere, with a few gathers 
at the bottom of the waist, round the bottom of the skirt are 
two rows of embroidery, done in coloured floss silk—between 
these two rows and below the lowest one, two sets of three 
tucks each. Hat is of white poux de soie, very small, and 
very low at the side—a bunch of drooping flowers on the left 
side. 

Fic. 2.—Coloured skirt, with three tucks, each with a lace 
edging. The corsage full and low in the neck. The sleeves 
have four puffs in the centre. This dress is very beautifal, 
and is the prevailing fashion. Caising bonnet. 

Fie. 3.—Coloured skirt—white waist, made fall—sleeve 
gaged at the top—the neck of the corsage finished with a puff. 
Straw bonnet trimmed to suit the fancy—some are lined with 
straw coloured crape. 

Fic. 4.—Plain coloured silk—deep fi , with a heading 
full sleeves—the trimming at the top of the sleeve is the same 
as the flounce—the dress is made high in the neck—collar of 
quilled lace. Caising bonnet, trimmed with lace. 
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